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Ecclesinstical Affairs. 


—— 
THE BISHOP OF LONDON’S CHARGE. 


THE Bishop of London at least deserves the 
praise of courage and consistency. Judging 
from a stand point outside the Anglican Com- 
munion we should say that a fairer and firmer 
‘assertion of the religion of the Prayer-book in 
all its particulars has seldom been made, and 
this both in what is expressed and in what is 
reserved ; in questions of the first magnitude, 
and in questions of the tenth. Bishop Jackson 
has led a quiet life for four years in his new 
diocese—so quiet that men began to ask why he 
had been promoted to so eminent a station ; but 
he comes out at last in the character of the 
Prayer-book personified, and strikes right and 
left with the determination of a man who knows 
his own mind, and knows also that, if he cannot 
reckon on much sympathy from his clergy, large 
numbers of whom were conspicuous by their 
absence on this occasion, he has at least all the 
old traditions of Anglicanism to support him. 
He stands up manfully for the Protestantism of 
the Reformers to begin with. He will have 
nothing to do with the retrograde Romeward 
movement on the one hand, and just as little on 
the other with the novelties of the Broad 
Church theologians and essayists ; though he 


‘does not frankly say of the latter, with 


Mr. ‘Martineau recently at Liverpool, that 
their subscription is ‘‘ logically untenable, 
and morally extremely mischievous.” He 
stands up, as the Prayer-book does, for 
the necessity of the Sacraments as essential 
means of grace, and blesses distinctly with 
both hands the ‘Catholic Revival” for 
„bringing that truth into due prominence,“ so 
laying afresh the foundations of priestcraft. 
He stands up for the bishops, and roundly 
affirms, notwithstanding all the debates on the 
Irish Church in the House of Lords, that there 
never was a bench of prelates more deserving 
than the present of national respect and es- 
teem,” or more worthy to wield the episcopal 
sceptre. He presses the authority of the bishop 
in all doubtful disputations up6n his recalcitrant 
clergy with a zeal in which his voice is but the 
faithful echo of Anglican standards that the 
clergy have solemnly sworn to obey, and which 
they have assented to as “agreeable to the 
word of God.“ He shows how the priests have 
of late years broken loose from the sway of the 
prelates only to establish their own illicit 
autocracy over their several congregations, thus 


‘ficence 


depriving the laity of their rights, and over- 
riding the doctrine of the Church of England. 
He nevertheless maintains the parochial system 
in its essential claims, and speaks of the clergy 
as being alone entrusted with the care of all 
the souls“ in each defined locality, thus com- 
pletely ignoring, as a sound Churchman should 
do, all other pretensions. Finally, he descends 
to particulars, insists on obedience to the Rubric 
where its meaning is clear, and on liberty of 
variation where there is room for doubt. While 
counselling the uniform adoption ofthe surplice 
in preaching, he will not give a “ confident 
opinion“ that it is every clergyman’s duty to 
wear it. But he insists, hear it, ye refractory 
Evangelicals! on the duty of every clergyman, 
so plain is the rubric, ‘‘ when there is a Com- 
munion, placing upon the table so much bread 
and wine as he shall think convenient a/ter 
presenting the alms, and before saying the 
prayer for the Church Militant.” This, we 
suppose, is on the principle that when you can- 
not vindicate your authority in great matters, 
the next best thing is to vindicate it in small. 


But the bishop’s praise for conformity to the 
standards of his Church does not end here. In 
these days of illegality it is something to say 
that his silence is as orthodox as his speech. 
The Prayer-book takes no account of any real 
Christians outside the pale of the Ohurch of 
England. It either anathematises them for 
heresy and schism, or ignores their existence. 
Bishop Jackson strictly adheres to his model. 
He is treating in this charge of the spiritual 
state and necessities of the largest diocese in 
the world.” He brings before the clergy a 
vivid picture of the needs of three millions and 
a quarter of souls, multitudes of them sunk in 
practical heathenism, sitting in darkness and 
the shadow of death. He rightly counsels his 
clergy to bring to bear all practical methods 
old and new for reaching these myriads, and 
making known to them the way of salvation.” 


He acknowledges that no small portion of the 


clerical body has sunk into a semi-scepticism 
from which few good results can be expected in 
the way of converting sinners,” and that 
another large section is zealously occupied in 
overlaying the pure Gospel with the fooleries 
and superstitions of decorative sacerdotalism. 
He professes the utmost zeal for the glory of 
God, for the Protestant verity, and for the 
salvation of men. Yet, throughout this charge 
of three hours’ duration, in which the spiritual 
needs of London never vanish from the view, 
and which is crowded with all sorts of statistics, 
he makes not a single reference even in a paren- 
thesis to the existence of any ministers of Pro- 
testant Christianity except his own clergy, 
or to the evangelical labours of any body of 
Christians except those of the Anglican Com- 
munion. He passes by as non-existent the 
immense exertions of all the non-established 
Churches. He sees nothing, hears nothing, 
recognises nothing, except Anglican church 
extension, Anglican ministry, Anglican muni- 
and sacrifice. Other Protestant 
Churches may build edifices for worship and 
instruction annually by the score, and pene- 
trate every corner of the metropolis with their 
life-giving agencies, but the Bishop of London 
does not take any more notice of them than if 
they were the propagators of vice and false- 
hood. Such silence is orthodox; but we must 
protest that it is not amiable, it is not manly, 
it is not Christian. Moreover, it injures the 


Church of England far more than it injures 
the Nonconformists. It seems to prove that. 
the influence of the system is to wind up even 
the best men in the narrow cocoon of their own 
specialities, and to teach them to sacrifice tho 
greater realities of revelation and religion to 
secondary things of human invention or doubt- 
ful origin. It is to put churchmanship in the 
place of Christianity. Strange that so good a 
man, who probably believes that half an hour 
after death he will find himself in close and 
eternal companionship with all God’s servants, 
cannot bring himself during his lifetime, and 
in his latest years, even to refer to their 
existence, on a field of labour where they are 
doing at least half the work, while he and his 
associates are receiving that to which they are 
entirely welcome, most of the honour and all 
the national pay. If a Free Church minister 
were taking a review of the spiritual condition 
of London and were to omit all mention of the 
vast and invaluable labours of the Episcopal 
clergy, we should know what to think and say 
of such a reviewer—‘‘ Who art thou that 
settest at naught thy brother?“ And there is 
no reason why the similar affectation of an 


. Anglican prelate should not be visited with 


equal reprehension by the general public. 

On the whole, then, while rendering earnest 
and unstinted praise to the bishop for 86 much 
of his charge as is favourable to scriptural and 
rational Ohristianity—and that is by far the 
larger part of it—we do not find in it either the 
spirit which alone can cope with the require- 
ments of London, or the insight which recog- 
nises the inevitable issue of the conflict -of 
ideas which it so well describes. A ‘‘ Catholic 
Revival” in the sense of a hearty mutual love 
and recognition between all at least who hold 
the same faith, and bear the same likeness, a 
glad recognition of brotherhood, and of the honour 
put upon all alike by the common Master, is the 
only temper which is likely to win the rich or the 
poor to allegiance. You may multiply churches — 
and mission-rooms, but if each new structure, 
fair or homely, becomes a shrine for clerical 
vanity and pretension, you will build in vain. 
That which London requires to convert it to 
Christianity above all things else is the spectacle 
of practical self-sacrificing Christianity in its 
ministers, of brotherly love and mutual honour, 
as an example to the flock; and no measure 
of zeal for ceremonies or sacraments, or 
apostolic succession will dispense with that 
requirement. 


As to the ultimate fate of the Establishment, 
as distinct from the Episcopal Protestant 
Church, it is difficult to think that even the 
bishop believes the catastrophe can be long 
delayed by such arguments as he has con- 
descended to use; or that the violent action of 
those internal forces of Rationalism: and 
Ritualism which he has portrayed to his clergy, 
can end in anything else than its overthrow. 
To hint to the Nonconformists that the Anglica 
Church is established only as every sect” 
having worldly goods is established, is to con- 
found private and public property, and to forget 
that Parliament has now settled once for all 
the question whether the endowments of Angli- 
canism are national property, by its dealings 
with the Irish Church. To suppose, further, 
that episcopal remonstrances against clerical. 
disloyalty, or solemn depositions as to the re- 


spectability of the bishops, will check the uni- 


versal tendency towards individual thought in 
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the olergy, and towards Congregationalism in 
the people of the Church of England, is to mis- 
read the signs of the times. There are forces at 
work, above and beneath, stronger, and on the 
whole more respectable, than all the bishops,— 
and utterly defiant of parochial administration. 
The love of truth, which refuses to be bound by 
the authority of Tudor synods, or the trimming 
decisions of Privy Council lawyers; justice, 
which demands that all subjects of the State 
shall stand on an equality before the law, in 
politics, in trade, and in religion; and honesty, 
which will at length revolt at the fearful 
mockery of modern subscription—all are work- 
ing towards one end, and that end will be the 
breaking up of a system which is unsuited to 
the temver or the present necessities of the 
English people. 


ECCLESIASTICAL NOTES. 


EARL. RussxLL's letters to the Chairman of the 
Education League will be ‘‘ a heavy blow and great 
discouragement” to the Vice-President of the Edu- 
cation Board and his colleagues. His lordship, who 
has evidently been an attentive observer of recent 
controversies, gives in his adhesion to the League 
by way of protest against the attempt of the Church 
of Rome and Church of England to maintain and 

ate sectarian schools aided by rates and the 
State.” To his lordship’s inquiry whether the 
League goes for ‘‘ secular” or unsectarian edu- 
cation, Mr. Dixon, M. P., replies :—‘‘We have 
never advocated the exclusion of the Bible from 
the National Schools by Act of Parliament ; but we 
have expressed our opinion that in order to 
insure the unsectarian character of the teaching in 
the rate schools, it would be advisable that the 
Bible, when read, should be read without note or 
comment.” Earl Russell rejoins ;— 


I am not of opinion that the Bible, when read, should 
be read without note or comment; but I think this is a 
point of so much difficulty, and there is so much uanger 
of oat Rigg sectarian comments on the part of 
1 t I do not wonder at the opinion expressed 

e 


0. 
My wish and hope is that the r, of Eng- 
land ~~ taught to adopt, not the Church of Rome 
er the Church of „ but the Church of Christ. 
The teaching of Christ, whether d tic or not, is to 
be found in the Bible, and those who in their infancy 
read the Bible may, at their own choice, when they 
reach the age of fifteen or sixteen years, follow the 


teaching’ of the Church of Rome or of any Protestant 


community they * prefer. 

In this manner Christianity may in ‘time be purged 
of the corruptions which, in the course of time and 
amid the conflicts of the sixteenth and seventeenth cen- 

turioa, have stained its purity and perverted its spirit of 
love and charity. 
Although the veteran Whig statesman has retired 
from official life, his outspoken protest against the 
way in which the Education Act is being worked is 
of great value. ‘‘ Lord Russell,” as the Daily News 
says, ‘‘is one of the oldest friends of popular in- 
struction. He can be accused of sympathy neither 
with educational crotchets, with sectarian narrow- 
ness, nor with merely secular schemes. 
It will be very satisfactory to those Liberal mem- 
bers who fought the battle of unsectarian education 
in the debates and divisions on Mr. Forster’s Bill to 
find that their demands are recognised by the oldest 
and most illustrious of our Liberal statesmen as 
‘all important. It is moreover specially gratifying 
to see sucha declaration from a statesman who can- 
not be accused of any hostility to the Established 
Church, and whose zeal for popular education has 
been conspicuous throughout a long career. He has 
taken the Liberal Government in flank, and though 
the League is denounced by the denominationalists 
as the ‘‘ enemy of religion,” his lordship does not 
hesitate to make common cause with it. 

Though by aid of the cumulative vote and the 
coalition of Anglicans, Roman Catholics, and 
Wesleyans, the Denominationalists have been able 
to secure a majority on so many school boards, un- 
expected difficulties interpose to prevent them 
obtaining fees from the rates. The school rate is to 
be drawn from the borough funds. In Sunderland, 
however, the town council have refused, by a 
majority of twenty-four to four, to pay some 1,600/. 
demanded by the board, on the ground that as the 
school board has resolved to pay fees to denomina- 
tional schools, the town council, by levying the 
rate, would be made a party to a sectarian proceed- 
ing, and consequently the religious element 
would be introduced into municipal as well as into 
school board elections. Alderman Candlish, one of 
the speakers in the debate, said that a large 
number of persons would refuse to pay the rate, 
and would be dragged before the magistrates. 
Therefore, it was important that the town council 


should keep out of such a conflict.” The board are 
in a quandary, and must either collect their own 
rate or obtain a mandamus from the Court of Queen’s 
Bench. They refuse, however, to yield to the muni- 
cipal authorities. A proposalmade at a board meeting 
on Monday to strike out from the precept the sum 
of 6001. required for the payment of fees in denomi- 
national schools, was not listened to. This is the 
way the religious difficulty is cantered over.” 
It is instructive to observe that while the town is 
overwhelmingly Liberal, as is shown by the vote of 
the town council, the board is Conservative and 
Sectarian--though both were elected by thesame con- 
siituency. Of course this disparity is due to the 
insidious cumulative vote. Does any mortal man 
believe that such a cunningly devised scheme for 
enabling the minority to coerce the majority, and 
resulting in such local dead-locks as we witness at 
Sunderland, will be long put up with by the country 
in lieu of an equitable system of national education ? 


The Liberation Society has commenced its work 
for the season in the metropolis by holding a 
general conference at the Cannon-street Hotel. It 
was a meeting for business rather than oratory—that 
business being to discuss and sanction the suggestion 
of the Executive to organise opinion in London, ‘‘to 
arrange for meetings and lectures in the several 
metropolitan constituencies, and to form, as far as 
may be practicable, local organisations for Parlia- 
mentary and electoral purposes.” The difficulty of 
eliciting public opinion in this huge congeries of 
cities is confessedly enormous, and will test all the 
vigour and skill of the Liberation Society. Of the 
need for it in this instance there can be no doubt. 
In the course of the proceedings it was stated the. t 
although the metropolitan boroughs returned 
twenty Liberal members, five only voted for the 
disestablishment motion last session. 


The movement of working men in the same direc- 
tion has been inaugurated by public meetings at 
Brighton and Bradford, at which Messrs. Potter and 
Howell met with acordial and encouraging reception. 
It will be seen that other meetings will shortly be 
held. It is natural that this agitation should not please 
the Broad-Church clergy—that section especially 
wiich has some claims upon the sympathies of our 
artisans. We find the Rev. Llewellyn Davis, one of 
the most distinguished of the liberal London clergy, 
trying to persuade the working men in the Beehivethat 
disestablishment will do them no good. Might not, 
he asks, the Church of England, which ‘‘ embraces 
by far the greater part of the rank, the wealth, the 
culture of the country,” become too powerful if 
liberated from State control? Perhaps so, if 
allowed to turn to its own use the property of the 
nation. Mr. Llewellyn Davis denies that the clergy 
are the tools of the State, but can he deny, in the 
face of what is going on around him, that the State 
is now the humble servant of the Church, or that 
the separation of Church and State would deprive 
the clergy of the most powerful motive for attempt- 
ing to coerce the Government ? 


There has been a successful two days’ Conference 
of Yorkshire Churchmen at Scarborough, presided 
over by the. Archbishop of York, who admitting 
that there is a crisis in the life of the Anglican 
Church” in respect to her relations with the State, 
‘* confessed for his part that ho could feel very much 
with those who thought that the wings of religion 
might be clipped, and her flight limited and con- 
tracted, by her being connected with any State 
body. That was the ideal view of the case ; but on 
the other hand, when he turned to the practical 
view and considered the facts, he ventured to sub- 
mit that they had in the connection between Church 
and State at present some advantages, some powers 
which were never likely to be vouchsafed to them 
under any other combination of circumstances or in 
other ways when the Church was what was called 
‘free.’ He believed that it was inevitable, when that 
should be the that religion would in some 
degree wither, although he did fustice to that zeal 
and enthusiasm which had prevailed in many volun- 
tary societies, and which, probably, would never 
decay.” When an archbishop begins to balance 
advantages and disadvantages in this fashion, he 
can hardly be very confident of the eventual issue ; 
but we must say that if clergy and laity generally 
evince as much spiritual zeal as was shown at this 
conference, they could look disestablishment in the 
face without fear. For as one of the speakers, Mr. 
Cadman, said, the Church was able to stand on its 
own ground :— 


Did our architects, did our engineers, when they 
formed our railways and laid down our telegrap 
to the State? did our merchants go to the State for 
assistance ] did our ship-byilders, farmers, trad le 
—did independent man go the State for ce? 


— 


Church was able to stand and to maintain its ground 
without the assistance of such men as Gladstone and 
Disraeli. Church and State were virtually dissevered 
when the Roman Catholic was admitted to the House of 
Commons. 

Perhaps the most remarkable speech at these 
conferences was made by Lord Cathcart, who, for a 
peer of the realm, spoke with great plainness of 
speech— 

He was sorry to say (said his lordship) that the clergy 
were not so tolerant as they ought to be, for he had 
listened patiently to what had been said, and he 
thought a similar indulgence should be paid to him. 
He would repeat that the law considered the clergy as 
public servants. He did not say that the clergy con- 
sidered the clergyman to be a public servant ; he only 
said that he (Lord Cathcart) held him to be a public 
servant in the eyes of the State. Being public servants 
they must be controlled by the“ State. e State took 
his property from him and endowed the Church with 
it. Then the State took a clergyman, and with- 
out consulting him (Lord Cathoart) that clergyman 
was thrust inio his parish, and if the State 
did that he held that the State was bound to guaran- 


tee him. The Church was, in short, a 42 
moral - 


society for the advancement of virtue 
ity. The State, in making the appointment, was 
bound to protect him from Popery on the one side (he 
diid not use the term in an invidious sense) and blas- 
hemy on the other, He was for iving every possible 
reedom, but at the same time, when cle talked 
of freedom for themselves, let them first think of the 
laity. Were the clergy made for the laity, or were the 
laity made for the clergy? He said the clergy were 
made for the laity. (Applause and laughter.) They 
talked of lay co-operation ; but they would never get 
lay,co-operation in a parish without an alteration in the 
present state of things, because the said, 
‘As long as you say Amen, like a parish clerk, 
you may stay in 4 council ; but the moment — 17 
‘No,’ you shall walk out of it.“ (Laughter.) 
all sober common sense, and that is the sort of thing 
which in the long run rules England. If the clergy 
wanted the laity to , aay they must give them a 
locus standi—that was a place to stand upon. (Laughter. ) 
No, he would give it more, a place to sit upon, on per- 
fect equality with the clergyman. He beld that in all 
ordinary matters the layman had as good judgment as 
the clergyman, and, in the majority of cases, better. 
(Laughter. ) To be seen to advantage the clergyman 
should be seen in his at work, and to oe Oe at 
a disadvantage, let them see him at a public meeting. 
The people, he urged, were disgusted with the ran- 
cour of creeds on the part of clergymen ; and, in his 
opinion the laity felt no rancour with respect to other 
urches. The words he had uttered would find an 
echo in thousands and thousands of Yorkshire hearts, 
and not only hearts in Yorkshire, but throughout 
England, 
The Salisbury Synod has also met during the past 
week. Some of its chief features are noted in a 


letter published in another column. 


THE LIBERATION SOCIETY. 


CONFERENCE AT THE CANNON-STREET 
HOTEL. 


On Monday evening a conference of the friends 
of the Society [for the Liberation of Religion from 
State Control, was held at the Cannon-street 
Hotel, under the presidency of Mr. E. Miall, M. P., 
with a view to the better organisation of the friends 
of the Society in London, and the promotion of 
their views. Amongst the gentlemen present at 
the meeting, which was fully attended, were the 
Rev. Dr. Allon, Mr. James Heywood, Hon. E. 
Lyulph Stanley, Dr. Hoppus, the Rev. Dr. Ed- 
mond, the Rev. B. Waugh, Mr. James Spicer, Mr. 
Sutton Gover, the Rev. A. Hannay, Mr. W. 
Edwards, the Rev. H. Ierson, Mr. Ellington, Mr. 
Stafford Allen, the Rev. L. Bevan, Mr. G. C. 
Whiteley, the Rev. G. M. Murphy, the Rev. I. 
V. Mummery, Dr. Gervis, the Rev. J. Smedmore, 
Mr. J. Templeton, the Rev. J. Clifford, Mr. F. 
Tuckett, the Rev. W. Morrison, and Dr. Langley. 

The Secretary (Mr. J. Carvell Williams) stated 
that he had letters of apology from Mr. Richard, 
M.P., the Rev. J. Kennedy, the Rev. J. G. Rogers, 
and Mr. Frederick Harrison, also a letter from Mr. 
Ebenezer Clarke, who deprecated at present calling 
for any pledges to vote for Mr. Mialks motion, 
for which the country was not ripe, and advocated 
first the education of the country; the question 
being only one of time. 

‘The CHAIRMAN in introducing the business of the 
conference said: Since we last met in conference 
in March of the present year, the position of this 
Society and of the cause which it represents has 
marvellously altered for the better. (Hear, hear.) 
I quite agree with my friend Mr, Clarke in one 
respect ; namely, that we should accept and act 
upon the challenge which has been thrown out to 
us by Mr. Gladstone, that if we want to convert the 
House of Commons we must first of all apply our- 
selves to converting the constituencies. We believe 
that even the present constituencies, if they have a 
fair opportunity of expressing their meaning at the 
poll, will probably return a much larger number of 
members pledged to the principles of this associa- 
tion than those which supported my motion for the 


Then why should the Chuch want it? With men of 
first-rate ability and first-rate zeal, he believed the 


disestablishment of the Church of England last 
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session. Oftentimes I have been condoled with, 
more especially by those who take no deep interest 
in this movement, upon thesmall number 7 members 
who followed me into the lobby on the occasion. I 
could only assure them that the number as nearly as 
possible tallied with my expectations, and that I think, 
as I then thought, that it was a very respectable 
and powerful minority to commence a Parliamentary 
agitation with upon a question like this. (Hear, 
hear.) I believe that if the question were submitted 
again, in another shape it may be, but still involving 
the same consequences, a very large number of those 
who abstained from voting on the occasion would 
be found voting, not against the motion, but for it. 
(Hear, hear.) At any rate, Iam not at all dis- 
cou at the prospects we have before us. The 
question has been lifted into a higher range alto- 
gether from that which it had occupied previously, 
and it has become a national question, and unless 
it be thrown back again into the position which it 
had before, by our own folly and want of wisdom, 
I have not the smallest doubt that it will make 
progress as a national question, and that many 
years will not elapse before some states- 
man — not Mr. Gladstone, rhaps, but some 
statesman with, possibly, his foresight and 
his power—will see that the time has 
come when this question, for the peace of 
the country, must be settled, and, as soon as it is 
taken in hand by any great Minister, there will be 
multitudes of conversions—I may say conversions 
by the shoals. (Hear, hear.) Neither do I attach 
much significance to the institution of Church De- 
fence Associations throughout the country. I very 
a * precy the Church hie be 4 — * 

ing to upon this question a better perfec 
machinery than that which she has possessed long 
before this, and which she has worked won't say 
to the utmost of her power, but certainly with a 
zeal which must commend her to her friends. All 
that we want in this matter is thorough discussion, 
whether by ourselves, or whether the oppo- 
nents of the principles we are * to ad- 
vance, We think we can gain cannot but gain 
in their discussion of the principle of religious 
equality. It is based upon justice, and being based 
upon justice, the more it is looked at, and the 
greater the number of sides at which it is looked, 
the more will it commend itself to the just feel- 
ings of mankind. Hence, whatever discussion takes 
place, I have no doubt that in the long run it will 
tend to the advancement of ourcause. Now, gentle- 
men, this is a meeting—a conference, rather for busi- 
ness than for oratory. I am exceedingly anxious that 
it should fulfil the objects for which it has been 
called, and I believe that the sooner we proceed to 
business in this matter the better. I have nothing 
rs gene to bring before you except this. The 
responsibility of this question is now thrown 
entirely upon us. The Prime Minister has shifted 
it, for the timo being, from his shoulders and 
placed it upon ours, and he has challenged us to 
*. a certain result. I believe we can produce 

t result. I do not think that we are going to 
produce it immediately; I have no idea, for 
example, of winning it perhaps at an immediate or 
nearly approaching general election, but this I do 
say—give us time, not too long time, to indoctri- 
nate the people—the electors—with the sentiments 
that we hold, and with the present household 
suffrage, and with the ballot passed as a protection 
to the voter, I believe that we shall return so large 
a number of members pledged to this movement as 


will greatly and almost instantaneously affect the 


policy of whatever Ministry may be in power; and, 
meanwhile, I think we ought to insist upon this— 
that if we do not bring sufficient power to disesta- 
blish the Established Church in this kingdom, at 


any rate we have sufficient hold upon the Liberal 


party to demand that they shall not | en the 
cords nor strengthen the stakes of that lish- 
ment—that no new measure ought to be passed 
putting it in a better political position than that 
which it now occupies. Under these circumstances, 
it is fitting that we should come together just to 
confer upon what is necessary to be done in the 
coming time, and especially, I think, we should 
direct our full and earnest attention upon the point 
as to how we can best collect her and express 
the opinion of the electors of this large metropolis. 
That will be one of the special topics upon which 
you will confer, and therefore I will not detain 
you — the business which has brought you 
ether. 

Rev. Dr. Epmonp, of Highbury, moved the 

first resolution, viz. :— 


eee 
last session, that sony oe ened ths ncaa te to 

w 0 wn 
be in favour of such a course, it will be the duty 
Lees Se ay ne nee 


9 
regard to and it, at the same time, recognises 
the t for strenuous ‘and well-directed exertions to 


In this resolution there were two points ; first, the 
acknowledgment of something which was very en- 
couraging, and, secondly, the acceptance of a warn- 
ing which should prepare them for strenuous, and 

haps — exertion. The condition of 
this great question at this moment was one for 
hearty congratulation. When he looked back to 
the Voluntary controversy, which dealt with the 
question rather as an abstract one than in the con- 
crete, he recollected with what feelings of horror 
and vehement opposition the very notion of dis- 
establishment of any existing churches of the realm 
was regarded ; whereas now they saw the calm 
way in which the matter could be named and dis- 
cussed, even in high places ; and, when he remem- 


minster, Winchester, Harrow, Charterho 


bered the not insignificent minority which sup- 
„ * Miall in = House of Commons, he 
must say the progress during the last few years 
had been absolutely — (Applause. Now, 
on all hands, amongst intelligent men, the notion 
of disestablishment was getting familiar, and it 
was felt that the question deserved, and must 
obtain, close consideration by the people. It was 
not at all an uncommon thing for people of the 
Establishment to s of “the 2 of dises - 
tablishment as already settled, so far as ment 
went, and the only question was in what practical 
manner it could be wrought out. The other day 
a bishopof America, who had been moving amon 

church dignitaries in England, told a minister o 

the Free Church of Scotland, in discussing the 
question of how long it would take to disestab- 
lish the English Church, that it would take not 
twenty-five years, but that ten years would do it. 
(Hear, hear.) When men were calculating like 
this, it was clear the event was not very re- 
mote. All this was encouraging. At the same 
time there were, of course, some rsons 
who were alarmed, and who d that 
the Church of England could only be over- 
turned by an agency that would at the same 
time overturn all the other institutions of the land, 
including, of course, the House of Lords—(laughter) 
—and the Throne, as if it was not well known that 
Dissenters were as loyal to the Throne as Church- 
men. (Applause.) But the notion of disestablish- 
ment was — familiar, and had been carried 
out in a concrete shape in Ireland, and it could 
now be discussed with a conviction that men would 
listen to reason about it, and would endeavour to do 
their best to arrive at a conclusion which was accord- 
ing to justice. Still, noone could look at what the 
Church of England had been and think of its asso- 
ciations, without feeling that it could not be re- 
moved except by great and strenuous and continued 
effort. What, therefore, was the of the Libe- 
ration Society? A challenge had thrown out 
—‘* Convert the constituencies and we will do the 
work!” They must therefore set to work to ascer- 
tain first how far the constituencies were already 
converted, and he believed they would be found 
converted toa larger extent than had yet appeared ; 
but if their conversion came short of being complete, 
the Society must set to work to complete it. 
(Cheers. ) ey must educate the communities by 
the diffusion of information, by the maintenance of 
healthful and honest discussion, and they would be 
able to go to the House of Commons and to the 
Cabinet and say, As in the case of the Irish Church, 


public pe has ripened, the constituencies are 


converted,” and when they had the opportunity of 
showing this with the same unanimity that de- 
manded the disestablishment of the Irish Church, 


then Parliament would allow the Church to be free 
and the State untrammelled. (Cheers. ) 

Mr. James Hrywoop seconded the resolution, 
and having paid a myer pat 3 — 12 Ay his 
istent advocacy o igious liberty for the 
— years, said he felt convinced, Baden} sony 
that we were very far yet from having real religious 
— in this country. (Hear, hear.) He had 

en 


to religious tests; but there were still hindrances 
to — freedom at the Universities, where, for in- 
stance, there was still a aoe, agp | service of purely 
Church of England prayers, , thou 


| might stay away, there was no opportanty fo any 
ey case 


other form of prayer. Even if took 
of the most important endowed schools, West- 
use, and 
Rugby, the majority of those schools had been so 
managed by commissioners that the different public 
bodies having power to nominate governors could 
only nominate members of the Church of England ; 
under these circumstances, the Senate of the 
University of London had in some cases declined 
to exercise their right of nomination. Of course a 
great number of the boys who went to public 
schools were necessarily children of Dissentin 
parents, and their interests, as well as the Churo 
45 a, to 15 1 _ hear. ) 
e Church of England, it appeared was a 
favoured denomination without sufficient reason ; 
it was enormously powerful; and it commanded a 
great number of votes at elections, which was really 
the great st of their position, and therefore 
he was glad to hear that the Liberation Society in- 
tended to a to the constituencies. (Hear, 
hear.) In the borough of Chelsea, where he lived, 
he should be happy to assist in „. up that end 
of London. He believed the benefit of disestablish- 
ment had been already felt in Ireland. He did not 
ment shoul be adopted tn England (Hear, hear 
ment in ear, 
time 1, after the prin- 
ciple had been admitted, to go into detail; the 
object of the present meeting was simply to en- 
deavour to determine on some mode of action to 
accomplish it. (Hear, hear.) 

The Rev. Dr. Aton, of Islington, supported the 
resolution, and said there was hardly oe in 
it which they did not all recognise, and upon which 
they were not all agreed. He was sure there was 
no difference as to the principle ; and it was both a 
principle and an expediency with Nonconformists 
that such an Establishment was a wrong to those 
who were not in it, and an injury to the Church of 
Christ. (Hear, hear.) The question was, the most 
expedient way of convincing those who did not 
think in the same way. must not forget, 
while they held this principle, others held that a 
State Establishment was right and wise ; and there- 


great interest in academical matters, in 
| which, no doubt, great triumphs has been gained as 


fore their first duty would be to convince those who 
did not agree that the 22 of a State Estab- 
lishment was wrong. e Society had been trying 
to do this for many years in various ways, and wi 

a success, he believed, that equalled their most 
sanguine expectations, The work now to be done 
would be to convince members of the Establishment 
that such an Establishment was inexpedient, as 
well as wrong in principle, for there were man 
who did not care about the principle, but resol 

it into a question of A tee . He had less fear 
of the persistence of the h than of the per- 
sistence of the sincere and timid. (Hear, hear.) 
Many clergymen would be willing to surrender 
their position, as far as its advantages went, on 
account of the ste that was done to other 
churches by an Establishment; but there was, at 
the same time, in the minds of some, a sincere, 
earnest, and religious fear that to disestablish the 
Episcopal Church would deprive large sections of the 
community of their present means of religious instruc - 
tion. Thequestion of expediency wasoneto which the 
Society must turn its attention, and if they could 
produce the conviction that an Establishment was 
inexpedient that would also carry the larger ques- 
tion of principle. In almost every circle he met 
with he was astonished to hear acknowledgments of 
the righteousness of the demands of Nonconformists 
on this question, and of the hopelessness of attempt- 
ing much longer to maintain the Establishment, 
There were many clergymen who were not di 

to give the Establishment a duration of fifteen or 
even of ten years. It was the conviction of many 
intelligent influential men that the end would come 
very rapidly, but still there was a fear. A few 
days ago he was in a company of clergymen, and 
they were all eager to know what the Nonconfor- 
mists desired with reference to disestablishment, 
how it was proposed to e for the rural 8 
in the event of the Church being disestablished, 
and particularly what were the terms the Noncon- 


formists were likely to proffer. (Hear, hear.) He 
thought the Society might do by showing the 
advantages of voluntaryism what it had done, 


—(Hear, hear)—as compared with the Established 
Church. This result, he rr have more 
weight than any discussions of ract 3 
He believed the time was come when the su 


should be brought persistently before the British 
Parliament—(Hear, hear)—and ed on the 
ground of high principle such as Mr. Miall had 


already taken—(applause) ;—and he looked with 
greut 13 to a speedy termination of this 
painful controversy. | 
The Hon. Lyutrpxu STANLEY said that the way in 
which the London members had voted last session 
on Mr. Miall’s motion showed the necessity of 
organisation with a view to further action in the 
metropolis, He supposed it would not be doubted 
that the influence of the Liberation Society was 
amongst the people than the influence on 
e other side, yet there was not that support given 
in Parliament which ought to be expected from 


land constituencies, 
had been to see this question in ite 
and the i 


In i none 
held its ae high for 200 — and : 
were muc 1 carry ou 
ment than elsewhere. Let them go 
this question, and not go nibblin 
vances—instead of lopping off 
down the tree at once to save ayer 
ou 


i consp 
| but they ought to look at this question as some- 
i Pe ; 


thing more ievance, or a mark of 
inferiority of Dissenters. y must put the ques- 
tion before the working men in a way that would 
interest them, because certainly, since Mr. 
Disraeli’s Reform Bill, if the working men 
uestion, they were 


n most towns in England the 


mechanics were 45 by the organisa- 
tions; no doubt the influence of the Ch 

very powerful in almost wg d jal act : 
lives, but it was attended mischief from 
fact that it opposed the the da 


a 


* 


Est 


of 
e. If the Church of England's 
a ness te aah Suna Ee 
0 i Ww 
beneficed 


any 


| 
if 


Ar 


Church was a grievance to 


the working men to see that it was a 
nised camp in every wor 
with the porty Chat kept the working 
with the pt the w 
hed dove & was not a desirable insti 
uphold. What they wanted was to infuse 
thing more political and less theological into this 
movement. What he wanted was to id of 
organisation that sto blocked tl 
most obstructively against political 
q 


ed 


+ 
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Mr. F. Tocxrrr hoped the resolution did not 
commit the meeting to an ap of the terms of 
— fag blishment which had adopted in Ire- 
The CHAIRMAN said the expression contained in 
the resolution was tolerabl 3 viz., it will 
be the duty of the i re to a to the 
Established Churches of land and land the 
principle of disestablishment already adopted in 

to Ireland.” 

F. Tucxerr thought the resolution ought not 
to commit the Society to any 2 of the terms 
adopted with reference to the Irish Church. 

e CHAIRMAN replied that he should think that 
would be the feeling of every gentleman in the 
room. (Applause.) Of course the discussion of the 
terms, or the plan upon which disestablishment 
should be eff , at this moment would be ino 
ee ang ; at the same time, he supposed it was t 

eeling of everyone that the precise mode which 
was adopted with reference to the disestablishment 
of the Church of Ireland would not be applicable or 
suitable to this country. 

Mr. Hoskywns said there were one or two argu- 
ments which they ought to endeavour to instil into 
the minds of all classes in the country. One was 
that disendowment did not mean confiscation of 

roperty, or sacrilege, or any such absurdity ; 

use no right of Ne &- ever existed in 
the Established Church for the benefit of the clergy, 
who were merely officials performing, like the 
judges or officers of the army and navy, certain 
duties for the benefit of the nation. It was, there- 
fore, absurd to talk of prescription, because pre- 
scription fmplied that a right of property had 
existed for a number of years, but in this case no 
right of property had ever existed. They had 
suffered certain rights of property to grow up for 
the benefit of the Established Church; and every 
incumbent he presumed would be allowed to 
retain his benefice for his life, and then the sup- 
ve and control of the State would cease upon the 
eath of each individual, after which the elec- 


tion of the minister would take place in a 
voluntary manner, the parishioners having the 
freedom of choice. en they must use 


the historical argument and remind the people 
what a lot of Church property was converted to 
secular uses at the time of the suppression of the 
monasteries. Then they could also quote the 
example of foreign countries—at the Treaty of 
Westphalia, and when the power of the Jesuits was 
broken down. As a member of the Broad section 
of the Church, he gladly welcomed this movement, 
because he thought all religious communions should 
be placed on a footing of strict equality before the 
law. Doubtless some communions would have more 
influence in the country than others, but why not 
allow the law of sapply and demand to operate in 
theology as well as economics? With regard to the 
Parliamenta anes of the question, if they could 
stave off a dissolution till the country was well 
educated, they would probably get Mr. Gladstone 
or Mr. Forster as their leader in the House as 
Prime Minister—(laughter)—but the credit of the 
Q — ought ly — to Mr. Miall. 
pplause. e would conclude by qu a 
nage from Ar Disraeli’s ‘‘ Lothair 1 
made the Church; Parliament will unmake the 


(Hear, hear.) 
The resolution was then carried unanimously. 

Ps! oe WILLIAMs then oo a —— 
0 rpose of the conference. 
He . AT Liberation Society might be 
said to have been provincial in its conception, its 
headquarters had always been in the metropolis ; 
where was held the great conference which called 
it into being. Its triennial conferences had also been 
held in London, and its council and executive com- 
mittee had always sat in London also ; and there 
was located its Parliamentary and electoral 
machinery. There however, one sense in 
which the movement had been more provincial than 
metropolitan. It had worked more assiduously for 
the formation of public opinion in the provinces 
than in London ; and its are in country 
towns had been far superior to that which existed 
in London. There were few towns of any impor- 
ance in which its friends were not organised ; and 
that could hardly be said of London. rea- 
sons had contributed to this result—reasons which 
equally affected other public movements. One was 
e vastness of the metropolis and its enormous 
London had also suffered from the ab- 


population. 

sence of municipalities—there was a want of cor- 
porate feeling. There were also other reasons based 
on the character of the metropolitan tation. 
Whatever the shortcomings of the litan 


members, he must do them the justice to say that 
until a recent roe they had been their 
best voters; but now that the ou were 
pretty nearly demolished, and the association was 
* to attack the citadel, they had to deal 
with an entire new state of things, and hence 
the present conference. A few facts in re 

to the present representation of the metropolis 
would 1 assist their deliberations. In the 
metropolis there were ten borough constituencies 
returning twenty-two members to Parliament. Of 
these, twenty were Liberals, and two Conservatives. 
Three of the Liberal members were members of the 
Government. Of the seventeen unofficial Liberals, 
only five voted for the disestablishment motion on 
the 9th of May, four voted against it, and eight 
were absent. Including Liberals and Conserva- 


tives, official and unofficial, five members voted for 


the motion, nine voted against it, and eight were 
absent. The City did not contribute a single vote 
in support of the motion, two members for the City 
voting agai 
them Nonconformists. Both members for the 
Tower Hamlets were on what a be called the 
wrong side. The votes of the members for Hackney 
neutralised each other. Marylebone 
opinion whatever in the division, for both members 
were absent. Greenwich did not give one vote for 
the motion, but gave one me it; the absent 
member in that case beinga Nonconformist. Lam- 
beth gave one vote for the motion ; the other mem- 
ber was absent; one Nonconformist voted with 
Mr. Miall, the other, also a Nonconformist, not 
being in his place. In Westminster they fared as 
badly at the hands of the Whig Captain Grosvenor 
—as they did at the hands of the Conservative 
Mr. W. — Smith—for both voted against the 
motion. The only borough in the metropolis which 
gave them two votes was the newly-formed borough 
of Chelsea. (Hear, hear.) They did not complain 
strongly of this, or threaten those who gave these 
votes, or refrained from giving them, with the loss 
of their support at the next election, because these 
members had not been called upon to face the ques- 
tion of disestablishing the Churches of England and 
Scotland at the last general election. What they had 
to discuss now was the future of this question. 
None would doubt that the Liberal vote in the City 
of London was to a large extent a Nonconformist 
vote, and in other boroughs there could be no doubt 
that the Nonconformist body was strong enough 
to secure one of the votes to be given, when the 
> ete next came before the House of Commons. 
f in the provincial towns it would be their duty— 
as he thought it would—to insist, wherever the 
friends of religious equality were dominant, that 
they should return at least one member who would 
represent their views, surely, there was no reason 
why they should not take the same position with 
regard to the great Radical constituencies of Lon- 
don. (Cheers.) Ought they not at the next general 
election to secure for Mr. Miall at least ten metro- 
politan votes instead of five? (Hear, hear.) How 
were they to do it? In the first place, in London, 
as elsewhere, they had a good deal of educational 
work to do. A great many people had left London, 
but more remained in it, and they had votes, and 
those votes at the next general election would de- 
pend on the extent to which the voters were in- 
structed between the present time and then. There 
were a large number of young men who needed 
guidance, and then there were masses of working 
men who, if they could be got to follow the Society 
with zeal and enthusiasm, might prove of great 
service. Then, in addition to that, there were 
members of the Church of England amongst whom 
it would be n to carry on this educational 
work ; and he was obliged to add that, even in Lon- 
don, there were some Nonconformists who would 
be all the better for educating. (‘‘ Hear, hear,” 
and laughter.) For the sake of the country ot large 
it was of great importance that it should not 
possible for any of their friends to point to apathy 


ronounced no 


at headquarters—(Hear, hear)—but it should be 
seen here as elsewhere that the feeling in favour of 
disestablishment was growing stronger and stronger. 
How could tl:is be effected? He did not propose 
to answer the question dogmatically, because he 
was conscious of the difficulties to be con- 
tended with whatever was adopted. He 
did not think that much could be done in Lon- 
don by any central demonstrations. To a certain 
exten * must, of course, deal with London as a 
whole. He thought it would be of value if they 
in — — 8 for a oe course of 

ing with special aspects of the ques- 

tion. It had further been su that, as there 
were a considerable number of members of the 
Church of England di to look at this question 
candidly, it would be desirable to bring them face 
to face with friends of the Society and discuss the 
matter with courtesy and Christian feeling. It 
would be further neecful to use the platform in 
London to a far greater extent than had hitherto 
been done, There were — halls in different 
parts of London, capable of holding numerous audi- 
ences, and in that way it was posfible to make 
friends on a large scale. Then, with regard to the 
important question of organisation, it was neces- 
sary to deal with London sectionally, and with re- 


. 
o figures he iven, he thought 

Would 0 first of all foroes they had at 
hand in several constituencies. It might, or 
might not, be practicable to have committees or 
branches for the whole of each borough. In Green- 
wich, for instance, it would be easier to work sec- 
tionally than cen These organisations might 
be both for Parliamentary and electoral pur- 
poses. In the provincial towns, now, they could 
put their hands on the political leaders and men 
who did the work in contested elections, and he 
thought it ible, with some trouble, to put in 
motion mac — which would suffice in thé same 
way for all the Parliamentary constituencies of the 
metropolis. In all the boroughs the Society had 
already subscribers who could at once form the 
nucleus of such a body as he had described, and 
which should be done before the arrival of a general 
election. (Hear, hear.) Finally, it had been su 


could be entered upon. 


a 


it, and two being absent—both of” 


that a conference should be held in each of the 
metropolitan constituencies, for the convenience of 
those who could not attend a central conference, as 
well as for other reasons, and when further details 
Strong as the Society 


might be in regard to principles, zeal, and enthu- 


‘tical aspect. 


siasm, there was yet a great deal of latent power 
outside which might be utilised for the advance- 
nt of the cause, aud he hoped that London would 
do its part in developing that power. (Hear, hear.) 
The Rev. B. Waveu (Greenwich) then moved: 


That the Conference, feeling it to be im that the 
— go ngs 1 
vigour e metropo pleasure in learning inten- 
tion of the Executive Committee of the Liberation to 
ü a and lectures in the several me 
encies, to form, as far as may be i 
local organisations for Parliamentary and el purposes ; 


receive earnest and effective local 

Alluding to the remarks of Mr. Lyulph Stanley, 
he said he was glad to hear such Liberal sentiments 
from a gentleman who stood in some relation to 
the Established Church, but he could not agree 
with Mr. Stanley that the strongest power of the 
Society would be in showing the working classes 
that the Church of England, having set herself 
against all political progress, ought therefore to fall 
to the ground. He had a good deal of expe- 
rience of working men, and if the Society could 
throw into the movement, not a theological, but a 
religious element, he believed they would attack 
the constituencies in a way that could be done by 
no other instrumentality. London was divided 
into two classes on this question—viz., those who 
were for the Society and those who were against it. 
The class further, or who might be halting 
between two opinions, might be subdivided into 
three—viz., those who support them from political 
motives, those who would support them from 
anti-Christian motives, and those who would sup- 
port them from religious motives, and those latter 
would be the larger and more valuable part of the 
constituencies. He entreated the Society to take 
its stand upon religious, rather than political 
grounds. 


Mr. W. H. MicHAkt, in seconding the resolution, 
said he quite agreed with Mr. Stanley that there 
was an intimate connection, which could not be 
neglected, between political and religious liberty, 
and they would be doing themselves a great injury 
if they gave undue importance to the religious 
aspect. The religious aspect, however, had never 
been neglected on that platform—(Hear, hear)—on 
the contrary, it had been largely enforced ; but he 
thought that in many instances they had forgotten 
the intimate connection between that and the poli- 
Look at the last election for the 
county of Middlesex. It was a disgrace to Liberals, 
and was owing to the want of organisation in 
bringing forward suitable candidates to re t 
the Liberal cause ; it was not owing to the Liberals 
not having the majority, but because they had no 
organisation. There was a great distinction between 
the county constituencies and the metropolitan 
constituencies, but in both there was a great ab- 
sence of education, not so much amongst Church- 
men as amongst Dissenters, as to the principles and 
application of Nonconformity. What were the 
best means of removing this condition of things? 
Could not some steps be taken to put Noncon- 
formist principles in a proper and favourable point 
of view? He believed the answer was much in the 
hands of ministers. They separated too entirely the 
— from the religions aspect of the question. 

one thing was more startling, now, in the pro- 

ss of this movement, it was that the highest 
dignitaries of the Church had all had something to 
say in some way about disestablishment, and they 

acknowledged that, as far as argument could go, 
the matter was already settled. Dean Stanley him- 
self had said, ‘‘ If we to commence again a sys- 
tem, we certainly should not have the system of an 
Established Church.” By disestablishment they 
did not wish to destroy the Church, and those who 
thought they intended to do so confused two 2 
What they wanted to do now was to benefit 
Church and benefit her in the best way by removing 
that which was a great hindrance to herself and to 
the progress of Christianity. (Hear, hear.) 

Mr. GovER said it seemed to him the supporters 
of this principle had not sufficient cahesion amongst 
them, and did not understand what they wanted, or 
how to set about it. This was shown in the recent 
contest with reference to the School Board election. 
The Church of England had a beautiful electioneer- 
ing organisation, while the Nonconformists were at 
cross purposes, That was their defect. But he 
was not quite certain that Nonconformists were 
in earnest, because he found that political 
expediency swallowed up their Nonconformist 
principles. If Nonconformists were in earnest they 
would look ge this matter in the light of a sacred 

which no question of political expe- 
be allowed to interfere. There was a 


and it expresses the hope that 33 measures will 
support. 


the 

Church-rates was the Church 
bit! It contrived the — 27 
Schools Commissioners, and those were 
com of Churchmen to the exclusion of Non- 
conformists ; whilst the latter were idle, the former 
were sweeping all the educational endowments of 
the country into the net of the Church. Now the 
Nonconformists were just beginning to organise. 
He assured them if it was worth doing at all it was 
worth doing well. Their first and foremost object 
must be religious equality. He concluded by 
— to the school fees question and the 
Emanuel Hospital scheme. a 

Mr. Heatu (Hackney) made some observations 
on the votes of the members for Hackney on Mr. 
Miall's motion. The — was essentially Non - 
conformist, but they wanted organisation; and the 
Society might rely on some men who were 
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ready to do the work with a faith and a belief in 
the principle. 

e Rev. H. Ierson said he had recently been to 
America, where there was religious equality, and 
he was struck very much with the perfect equality 

t the different sects there, such as could 
not be imagined in this country. He came back to 
England, reduced to a very small fraction. 
(Laughter.) He urged the Society not to be afraid 
of — on the question. Politicians were 
compressible sort of men—(laughter)—and they 
would do.what was wanted when it was to their 
interest to do so. He expressed his desire to aid 
the Society in his own district, and was glad to 
find the movement had been taken up by the 
working men of London. 

The resolution was then carried. 

On the motion of Mr. Starrorp ALLEN, seconded 
by the Rev. LI. D. Bevan (who suggested that 
social meetings might be held at their own 
residences), a vote of thanks was unanimously 
accorded to the chairman. 

The CHatrMAN, in reply, said: I thank you 
sincerely and cordially for your kindriess. I rejoice 
very — - 28 of tone yo has been 
apparent throughout the evening, and that we who 
have had something to do with conducting the 
affairs of the Liberation Society, and who ibly 
have stirred up the minds of many who, betore our 
work, did not think much of the principles we hold 
—that we have received a t 
night which I hope will — 
more firm and determined in carrying out our own 
— I quite that there is nothing to 

gained by timidity. All that we need is that 
we wisely consider our course, and having considered 
it and come to a determination as to what line shall 
be taken, to hold that line without shrinking. I 
believe it will be necessary for us to do this at the 
next general election, and I have not the smallest 
doubt that when we take up our proper attitude as 
friends and advocates of religious equality, a very 
large number of persons will find it to be expedient 
to them to reconsider the question also. 

The conference then terminated. 


good, and make us 


NOTTINGHAM. 


On the evening of the 13th inst. the Rev. J. G. 
* of Clapham, addressed a crowded meeting 
at Nottingham, convened by the local branch of the 
Liberation Society. Mr. E. Gripper presided, and 
there was an influential attendance on the platform. 
Mr. Rogers delivered an address on the proceedings 
at the Church 3 — lately held in that town. 
He said that he did not approach the subject as an 
unfriendly censor, for there was much in the pro- 
ceedings of the con at which he rejoiced, in- 
dicating, as it did, the growth of life and of a desire 
for liberty among the members of the Church of 
England. He at the same time pointed out that these 
co were nec „because the Church had 
not the means of regulating its own affairs, as other 
bodies had. He then commented on the statements 
of several of the speakers and paper - writers at the 

„ and dealt with the misconceptions on 
whieh gome of them were based; At the close, the 
Rev. W. Woops proposed a motion, which, while 
it recognised the 
at the congress, condemned the statements of Canon 
Tristram and the Rev. G. Venables. This, having 
been seconded by Mr, F. STEVENSON, was carried 
by a very large majority, and then the Rev. C. 

LEMANCE pe ge a vote of thanks to Mr. Rogers 
for his able admirable address. Mr. Eis (a 
Quaker) seconded it, expressing pleasure at ite high 
tone. This was heartily carried. 


WORCESTER. 


On Wednesday evening, the 15th inst., the Rev. 
CHARLES WILLIAMS delivered an able lecture on 
‘*The Present State of the Establishment Question, 
in the Guildhall of this city. The 

y room beingcrowded. The 


very large, the assembl 
Rev. R. VaucHan Pryce, M. A., acted as chairman, 
and, in referri oe ee 
it was not the duty of Nonconformists to stand b 
and watch the State-Church in its progress towards 
disestablishment, but to be up and doing. Working 
men in all parts of the country were taking up the 
question, with a view to the separation of Church 
and State, and men of * and money should 
not allow the working men alone, but should 
stand shoulder to shoulder with them in the cause. 
The lecturer submitted to the audience a number 
of im t facts, especially in relation to the 
Chu 228 in connection with 
5 e assertions of the Rev. Mr. 
Blenkinsop, a 


clergyman. The Worcestershire 
. bats Seek be Tes listened to throughout 
with profo 


attention, uently applauded, and 
resumed his seat with pean Ae ereceived 
a cordial vote of and the chairman hoped 
that the question would not rest in Worcester, and 
also that the education question would be taken up. 


WARRINGTON, 


Last Wednesday evening the first means con- 
y 


cliffe 


— — a 
the Establishment of this country were judged 


eal of stimulus to- 


sg ald tone of feeling displayed 


by the rule under which the Bishop of Manchester 
had condemned the Churches of erica, that it 
would fall wofully short of the conditions with 
which they justified it as an Establishment. (Hear, 


hear. ) se nee eee of places in 
this country, and he did not think that they need 


go further Warrington to see that the state of 
religion was in a most highly unsatisfactory con- 
dition, and the same argument that would condemn 
the voluntary 13 of America would entirely 
condemn the Establishment of this country. (Hear, 
hear.) The Rev. G. S. Reany read a letter he had 
received from Dr. 11 whose incumbency 
is in Wigan, holding Mr. y responsible for any 
conflict that might ensue as the result of the meet- 
ing, and stating that there would be counter-action. 
The Rev. J. G. Roasrs, of Clapham, a deputation 
from the Society, then delivered an able lecture, 
the subject of which was the late Church Congress. 

APPROACHING MxrrIxNds.— The Rev. Charles 
Williams was to lecture on Monday night at Red- 
ruth, in Cornwall; on Tuesday at 2 on 
Wednesday at Kelston,. and on Thursday at Truro. 
Next Monday night Mr. Carvell Williams is to 
attend a conference or public meeting at South 
Shields, and on the 28th and 29th is to address 
meetings at Ashton and Chester. 


WORKING MEN AND DISESTABLISHMENT. 


A public meeting, to which working men were 
are A invited, was held in the Corn Exchange, 
righton, on Wednesday night, to consider the 
& of the separation of Church and State. 
here was a large attendance. Mr. William Hall 
presided, and on the platform were Mr. G. Potter 
and Mr. Howell, the deputation from the Lonflon 
Working Men’s Committee for promoting this 


object. 
The CHATRMAN, in the course of his . a 4 
remarks, said he believed that the State Chure 
question more accurately divided the two great 
parties in the State than any other, occupying a 
= in fact, corresponding to that former! 
eld by the Church-rate question. It was this 
question, in short, which, more than any other, 
would decide the fate of future elections. The 
estimation in which it was held by Conservatives 
might perhaps be judged from the fact that in the 
Junior Carlton Club, at which he recently dined, 
he saw nothing whatever emblematical of their 
principles, except the words ‘‘Church and State” 
worked in the corner of every tablecloth and 
napkin. (Laughter. ) 
Mr. W. Woopwanrp, in a vigorous speech, pro- 
posed the first resolution, which was as follows :— 
That in the of this m the disestablishment 
— — 


owment — rem oe a 
tical necessity, inasmuch as it caused a dissent 
i and great dissensions 


tax 
a whole nation for the support of an stitution at war with 
iteelf is unjust to inju.v rather than advance 
the best interests of the Church; and this m ledges 
faction the agi by men of Lon- 
don, for separation of Ch and State, 
heartily joins earnestly hopes that the movement 


and 

will be vigorously carried on throughout the 

The resolution was seconded by Mr. J. WILBy. 
Mr. GEorGE PoTrerR, who was received with 
loud applause, said in the course of his speech that 
their reasons for advocating the tion of the 
Church were, that the Church was hindered in its 
work so long as it remained linked with the State, 
and that it 2 unfairly, the revenues 
and emoluments, which belong to the nation as a 
whole, for the benefit of a minority. The Worki 
Men's Committee did not take credit to themselves 
for beginning the movement—that honour belonged 
to Mr. Miall and the Liberation Society, and those 
before them ; but they felt it was 
time the working men took up the question, aud 
religion of this great and 
politics of a huge anomaly. ae go mea the 
majority of the people of to the 
Established Church, it wo be quite another 
ing, but the fact was that the so adherents 
of the Church did not number more than one-third 
of the population, and not more than 18 per cent. 
were to. Now what they wanted was 
that this uality should exist no hear, 
hear)—but that the Church of England should, in 
very fact, become the Church of the people. 


Aer. : 
r. G. Howe. followed with a speech in which 
he specially referred to the obstructiveness of the 
Church. In each instance it adopted the same cry— 
that if such-and-such an Act were passed, it would 
n In this manner the 
Establishment had ic Emancipation, 
the removal of the Jews’ disabilities, and disestab- 
With respect 41 S tory made 
t e , the ou 0 
by the Church upon the subject was simply to 
obtain more money; she cared more about the 
unds, shillings, and pence than she did about 

e religion. d what result had attended the 
separation of Church and State in Ireland? Why, 
that her creed had become liberalised, and that 
Protestants of all denominations could now unite 
against their common foe—Roman Catholicism. 
And in like manner the Church of England would 
— immensely benefited by its severance from the 

tate. 

After a few words from Mr. E. Mairtanp, who 
thought the most important point was that of 
liberating the State from the domination of a sect, 
Mr. Lurr proposed an amendment to the effect that 
it was inexpedient to express an opinion on the 


need consider well the course of po N hey 
were about to — if * Ayu 
continuous of the nd of a 
: outsiders who were lovers of t 
ustice. ishmen would feel that a Govern- 
. 
prin pu olic 
was unfit to hold its place, 


v4 


disestablishment of the Church without further con- 

sideration and information ; but as no one second 

it, it fell to the ground, and on the motion bei 

submitted to the vote, it was carried rai : 

mously, only about a dozen hands being held up 
inst it 


On the motion of Mr. FunnELL, seconded by 
— ee a: it was n copies of 
oregoing resolution, si e chairman on 
half of the meeti ela. be forwarded to Mr. 
Gladstone, Mr. Miall, and the borough members; 
and, a vote of s having been accorded to 
Messrs. Potter and Howell, on the motion of 
Mr. Frron, seconded by Mr. J. Woop, for their 
addresses, the meeting separated, after having duly 
acknowledged the services of the chairman. 


On Monday there was a largely-attended 3 
in the old Mechanics’ Institute, Bradford, Mr. Lun 
in the chair. Mr. George Potter was the Na 
speaker, and was warmly received and attentively 

stened to. A resolution in favour of disestablish- 
ment was moved, and was met by an amendment 
to the effect 


shed ie We connie, of o of this 
country have derived inestimable the con- 
nection between Church and State, and that such connection 
continues to be beneficial. 


This was moved by Mr. G. Berry, and seconded 
by Mr. E. Ktnepom, who contended that in former 
years the bishops of the Church had been martyrs 
to the cause of civil liberty. The amendment was 
then put, and the CHAIRMAN said only about half a 
dozen persons voted for it. The resolution was 
therefore carried by an averwhelming majority. 
— speeches were made, and a branch committee 
ormed. 


We understand that the Working Men's Com- 
mittee have also for meetings at Brad - 
ford, Leeds, Kidderminster, and Wolverhampton. 


NONCONFORMISTS AND THE 
GOVERNMENT. 
NORWICH. 


A meeting of Nonconformists was held on Thurs- 
day at St. Mary’s Schoolroom to —_ 
certain provisions in the Elementary Education Act. 
There was a good audience, the chair being occu- 
pied by Mr. J. H. Tillett, who briefly opened the 

roceedings. | 
¥ The Rev. G..Goutp moved the flrst- resolution as 
follows :— : 

That in the opinion of this the Elementary Educa- 
uot ene coe oe eng ries 
in the way of a national scheme of education. 

He was sorry that a necessity had arisen for calling 
together a meeting of Nonconformists to consider 
the educational policy of the Government and their 
relation to that Government in consequence of the 
Elementary Education Act. Nothing but a 
conviction that justice was on their side, and tha 
a manly love of fair play entitled them to 
arrest the pro of this measure, and to in- 
timate to the Government their dissatisfaction 
with the course of conduct they had pe rsued 
could warrant them in thus taking their and 
lifting up their voices against the maintenance of 
principles which they believed to be injurious to 
the British le directly in opposition to the 
most cherished convictions of their religious faith. 
The question deserved at their hands the most 
serious consideration, because there could be no 


king | doubt that upon the policy which the Nonconfor- 


mists of the country might adopt, and upon which 
they might act, the future political arrangements of 


this sonntey mauh ip, © very teres. Sanne. ie ! 
it w be ible for 
posible to 


He 2 not belie " that — 
an vernment, however pow 

l in power in divect to the united 
voice of the Nonconfo ' (Applause.) He 
could be no party to asking at the hands of Govern- 
ment in to Ireland the maintenance of a 


lic 
IN 
e nt of mone 

the 2 — of the Romish faith in 

Ireland, he should, upon the same grounds, o 
to the maintenance of the views of the 
to which he belo by any moneys 
directly or indirectly out of rates or taxes. 
was an impregnable position. The which 
gathered around this matter needed to be looked at 
carefully. Mr. Gladstone and the Government had 


other and better men. (Applause.) 
Mr. Jonn Copeman seconded the motion, and 
said that they were all advocates of religious 
equality, and he could not conceive a more 
attempt to ignore that great principle than this 
Education Act. (Cheers.) | 
The Rev. G. S. Barrett, in concluding a speech in 
support of the resolution, said that the C 
tional and Baptist Unions had resolved that in no 
case would 2 Ministry who 


ey ig 
tuated this direful blow 
* (Hear, hear.) If the 
broken up he should not regret it. Nonconformists 
had always gained more by the Tories than by the 


“ony . wr ae 
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— 


* 


— 
5 It was desirable that Mr. Forster should | likely to prove cn° of their best friends. He had | J ohn Sinclair, and the rest of the cathedral body 
know that if this Education Act were not altered | brought orward this question in a clear and dis- | who received the Bishop on his arrival, Dr. J ACK- 

there would come a time of some critical division, | tinct manner. He a = deal to learn with | son began by saying :— 
when the Nonconformist members would walk out | respect to the position of onconformists, both as| Differences of opinion (said his lordship) there must 
of the House. (Applause. ) to a State-Church and as to endowments. He | always be in a national and tolerant Church between the 
The Rev. RoBERT KEY moved that the Revs. G. seemed to fancy that Nonconformists did not object various schools of thought which can fairly include them- 
Gould, G. S. Barrett, J. Scott, and Mr. Tillett be | to endowments if only they could have a share of selves within the compass of its formularies, and there- 
a deputation from this meeting to the conference at them themselves. He had yet to learn that not | fore there must be such between a ee and some of 
Manchester. A. J. N. CHAMBERLIN, Esq., seconded only did they object to large State endowments, his clergy; but you have shown, and I trust I may 
the motion, and in closing the meeting the chairman | but a large number of them obj ected to any kind of 1 that ng te gem do 1 4 disunion ; 
said they would go altogether against denomina- | private endowments given to churches, as bein 23 n * ee bay Loge | age * 
tional teaching in public schools, against the appro- ‘kely to compromise their energies and to chee 2 not, and — AN beak: this bondi 
riation of a single farthing of public money, either | the free outflow of that Christianity by which the | of charity or loosen the ties of brotherly respect — 

rom taxes or local rates, to any narrow sectarian = is to be promoted in the land. (Cheers.) n 

purpose. (Cheers.) Mr. Tillett concluded by r, ABRAHAM HAWORTH seconded the vote of | Among the topics on 
saying that now Nonconformists would wake up thanks, which was passed by enthusiastic acclama- | were the parochial system, the need of additional 
to the dimensions of this question. This was but | tion. churches and clergy, pew rents and free churches 
the opening day of a great campaign. Mr. MACLAREN, in reply, said: I have said my > pe ‘ : : ‘ 
a 1 the working classes, lay co-operation, sisterhoods, 

* say already. One last word. There is something 


education, union of benefices, Episco al authority 

| else for Nonconformists to do than t h t lec- 8 ? slate 

On the 14th, the first of a course of five lectures | tures and fling up their r 33 1 the ecclesiastical courts, Church and State, Ritual - 
projector by the Nonconformist Association was de- (Cheers. 


which the bishop enlarged 


ism, &c. For the working classes there was needed, 


| his lordship said, shorter services, and usuall 
livered in the Corn en by the Rev. A. Mr. Sidebottom having taken the chair, on the | di P shorter services, 1nd, lu help. 
Maclaren, on the subject of © ligious Equality, in | motion of the Rev. A. J. Bray, seconded by Mr. different style of presctang: Speaking of lay help, 


its connection with National and Religious Life.” | Tos. RoBERTSON te of thank d to he remarked upon that form of it which can 
The building was filled by an . audience. Mr. Boyd for — phe the — 5 — . by woe 7 * sisterhoods. For 
In the absence of Mr. Richard Johnson, president such communities a distinctive dress may be useful, 
of the Union, Mr. James Boyd, treasurer, occupied MAIDSTONE. though perhaps not necessary, and a distinctive 
the chair. Among those on the platform were the A crowded meeting of Dissenters was held at e n ©. ‘ 
Rev. Alex. Thomson, the Rev. J. Bedell, the Rev. | Town Hall on Monday — week, at which every; 3 — forget, = Dr. Jackson, that the family 
H. J. Betts, the Rev. D. N. J ordan, the Rev. A. J. | Nonco formist minister of Maidstone was resent, — 44 47 . ö er communities * I 8, 
Bray, the Rev. Alex. Wilson, the Rev. G. H. | and it/was determined to memorialise Parliament nd I am jealous lest the human creation slow e Mer 


> “ : the dues of the Divine ordinance. On this occasion 
Brown, Eccles ; Mr. James Sidebottom, Mr. | and the Education ent against the proceed- | must hold all vows unlawful. In the singul 
: . . gular reaction 
Abraham Haworth, Mr. Ald. Murray, Mr. R. P. ings 0 he schoo The board comprises five | towards mediseval tastes and practices which has found 


Rusden, Mr. William Warburton, Mr. Massey, Mr. | Churchm o Dissenters, and two Secularists. a place in the midst of — rhaps on account of—the ma- 


ä | 


4 8. hy 1 — wager te — . — and ones ectual 8 of the ong? 
ackson, Mr. wason, an rs. In a nth century, we ought not perhaps surprised i 
brief opening speech, the chairman referred to the AN ILLEGAL REFUSAL TO BURY. are . made or rie to 4 1 the 
i i * recluse among members of the urch o and. 
approaching com and lan of — ir The Rev. Joseph Little, a (Conference) Wesleyan | The — t, 50 doubt, will fail on trial. And — it 
MACLAREN, who was received with loud . hein minister—who says:—‘‘ We are not grievance- | not to fall Is there in the Gospel one rm a precept 
ad ‘to deliver his lecture which th ore is | mongers, ever complaining, and driven to defend for the recluse life—one single example of it 
— bability, we believe will be re-delivered our rights, but there is a limit to the endurance of Regarding the relations of Church school mana- 
in 1 He closed as follows :— | pe Bice ge er — * — — to the gers with school boards the bishop said: — 
Slight and inadequate as this lecture has been, both — are fi ope ee — Let me be allowed to entreat the managers of Church 
because of limited time and limited powers — (cheers) ~- schools never to transfer their senool to the ‘school 


I trust that enough has been said to show that in this „ William Martin, a labourer, living at Betson, near | board unless under the pressure of absolute necessity ; 
conflict we are animated not by denominational grie- Gravesend, lost his daughter, aged eighteen, after a and in that case to he careful to secure the use of the 
vances, nor by sectarian animosity, but by ciples lingering sickness. He gave the usual notice for inter- | premises whenever not required for school purposes for 
closely connected with our firmest convictions, and ment in the parish churchyard to the church authori- | their Sunday-school and other parochial uses. It is im- 
** from our deepest conceptions of the Kingdom ties. He is a member of the Wesleyan Methodist | possible that such religious instruction as can be given 


Christ. We are earnest for the common good of Society, and is much ected in the village ; but it | under the regulations of a board school, even when sup- 
religion and our country and we believe both to be in- as I. has incurred the displeasure of the rector, the | plemented by our own Sunday-school and other addi- 
separably bound up with the principle of religious ev. Mr, Goddard. ; : tional teaching, can adequately supply the sound reli- 
peas pon Ae free church in a free State. (Cheers.) So, No objection was made when the notice for interment | gious education which it is the object and endeavour of 
and on x £0, we believe that the petition of the Prayer- was given; but, subsequently, the clerk was sent to | our parochial schools to give. Every effort then should 
book, which we too pray, shall be answered, and“ peace Martin’s house to read a paper, stating the rector’s re- | be made to keep our schools in our own hands. In some 


and happiness, truth and justice, religion and piety, fusal to bury the corpse. Permission was given for a | cases it may be necessary to raise the rate of payment 
may be established among us for all generations.” We grave to be 2 but that no service should be read | by the children ; in all cases it will be important that 
wer to confine its relations to the over the dead, the reason assigned being that the deceased | the secular teaching shall be made as efficient as pos- 

‘arches to the establishment of the justice which the was not baptized in the Church of England, though she | sible; but the essential conditions of the continued 
prayer wisely — in the centre, and we believe that wn —s by a Wesleyan minister. existence of our Church schools are, that the religious in- 
then the blessings which diverge from it on either side On Saturday, Nov. 11, whes the burial took place, the | struction in them is sufficient and sound, and that 
= be secured. Fnough, too, has, I hope, been said to cen prey rn og Le there is. adequate guarantee and evidence that it is so. 
— r oto appeal de eng Bland wo prin | less of the provocation they received to a different | The bishop insisted that the establishment of the 
ciples, my friends. (Loud and prolon cheering.) Lourse. They would not create confusion by conduct- | Church is not incompatible with its freedom :— 

ey are worth fighting for. (Renewed cheering. ) Have | ing a service outside the churchyard enclosure, but they If the Church were not merely not established, but 
the courage of your opinions, and in all moderation, assembled in the cottage where the wre e lay, when the | entirely without endowment, then, and only then, would 
and with a careful avoidance of the corrupt- Rev Mr. Muller, of Greenhithe, offe prayer and read | she be wholly exempt from all civil interference and con- 
ing leaven of human passion; but with resolute the Scriptures. They then proceeded to the grave, trol. She could not, indeed, enforce her own laws on 
firmness avow them, and diffuse them, and act upon and placing the coffin therein, stood round the side in | the unwilling, egy eer by the purely gitar force of 
them. We havea work to do. Mr. Gladstone has told silent devotion. ex communication, reed from all tempora 


8 ‘ consequences. 

us we must educate and convert the nation before we It is with sorrow I write these facts, to think that in | But the moment an endowment, however small, a right, 

ask Parliament to adopt our principles. It is _ | these days of en htenment there should be a clergy - | however trifling, is created, a wrong becomes dan e, 
nothing © 


(Cheers.) We desire more. We seek for no nan in the 00 N Church who can 80 and consequently an appeal to the civil court to redress 
l tion which is not the expression of the national law of the land ; who, at à time when the hearts of | it. Only pure voluntaryism on the one hand, or entire 
I, and are perfectly content to wait until our convic- | some, whom he calls his parishioners, are bleeding for | absence 9 dogmatic symbols or disciplinary rules on 

ros f the mind . of England. But we the loss of a loved one, can add to the laceration of the other, can free a Church or any religious y from 
have not merely to wait, we have to work; aud our their smitten and wounded spirits by the indignities | judgments of the civil courts as to what are its disci- 


fai largely determine the rate at which and inhumanities of his clerical bigotry ; who outrages ee and doctrine. Establishment does not create this 
that process goes on, Not wholly, for the triumph of all Christian d oy by allowing an interment in con | liability, nor would disestablishment annul it. A na- 
religtous equality is dependent on many other Andi. | secrated ground without a burial service, makes one | tional Church, indeed, touches the State at many more 
tions besides our loyalty. It has y become the sorrowful indeed. Surely, the bereaved ones needed | points; their rights and duties are interlaced ; and 
watchword of thinkers outside our pale, and its victory the tranquillising influences of religious sympathy, | many more wrongs are therefore possible, which may 
I assured by the irresistible current of public opinion. wether than such an exhibition of cruslty and oppres- | require toi redressed. The positions, therefore, 
4 Par off ite coming shone.” The g convictions sion. And surely the waning power of the Establish- | of an established Church, and that of a Church or 
of the tare with us. Ours are the certainties of ment is not strengthened by suc Pharisaisin other religious body not established but not with- 


the future. The next t to which tho Would not the Rev. Mr. Goddard have read the | out endowment, are, as regards the er of the 
country will address itecll are — questions, burial service over an deceased person who had been | interference of the State with their dockrines and 
and friends and foes alike begin to feel that when it baptized in the Chure of England! Undoubtedl he | rites, in principle, the same. Both may define their 
does, only one solution is possible —absolute religious would, however profligate thut person s life may have | own doctrines and ordain their own ceremonies. 

uality. (Cheers. ) We are not sanguine dreamers been. Over a man kil ed in a prize-fight or in a drunken | The State, or, more accurately, the court which admi- 
he: ar we anticipate the time when the Divine ideal of brawl, over a woman dying as a prostitute, or persons | nisters the Church’s laws with coercive jurisdiction 
wational and religious life shall be apprehended and who have lived in habitual adultery ; but over elglous granted by the State, does not in any manner, which 
fulfilled ; when the nation shall be rel 3 because the Christian 1 of stainless character and of religious would be a usurpation of the Church’s 33 decide 
individuals are Christian ; when the Church shall cor. life, he refuses to pronounce the “sure and, coral 3 of doctrine and discipline. 

to that ancient vision, ‘I will make thine hope,” because she had not been sprinkled by Episcopal iscipli 

officers peace and thine exactors righteousness ; violence hands ! One cannot forbear 3 how much longer | could arise, the Church has decided already, and her 
Shall no more be heard in thy land,” but for all outward this is to be endured? Our civil rights are tram led en, | decisions are digested into her articles and Prayer-book, 
authority and force shall be substituted the impulses | OUT religious  rdinances ignored, our dead insulted by | her rubrics and canon the laws to which her mem- 
of tranquil and holy hearts. Then shall men gather the now dominant hierarchy, and where can we obtain | bers are to conform. courts do but decide whether, 


round the King whose throne is a cross, and learn to redress | such being her doctrine and dizcipline, this one or that 
Mr. Editor, there is something wrong when a clergy- | of her members as it is forfeited his ts 
c (Loud | _ Mr. Editor, there lu, and plead justification on such | or committed a has, on iti alleged, 4 want with 


flimsy grounds. If we to the bishop of the those doctrines or b actions in contravention of that 
r 1 dose, it is only to find that he is as helpless as our- | discipline. n 


the course of his h he said he rejoiced that we selves. If we write to the newspapers or consult 2 His lordship had previously remarked, speaking 


; : P 
the course of his speech Paiste of many admirable peur, are not IA. especially if | of the position of bishops . 
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qualities, and who, to those qualities, which had 2 is, that che wrong- eadedt wha has 11 It is stated that the authority of the bishops is, must 
gained for him the esteem and affection of all classes | his own way, goes on again to defy public opinion, and be, and ought to be im red, use they one aud all 
of Nonconformists as well as of Churchmen, had | is content to take his chance of punishment as an accept the present con ition of the Church in its rela- 
added another excellence, viz., that he could not | offender of the law, for full well does he know that is a tions to the State, as on the whole — because, 


keep his mouth shut about à good man thi most rare event.. as an order, they have nounced age * 
reapecting which it wt eee Eon tar bee — 5 mon gy ony Bee. SO oe ee infest, 
that he had not spoken. (Laughter and Uchopa af that pure and apostolic branch of it, the 
cheers.) It had been said the other night that the THE BISHOP OF LONDON'S CHARGE. 1 Church of Tn is Protestant as 
Bishop of Manchester would prove, from his great The Bishop af London on Friday delivered his net the usurpation and corruptions of the Church 


amiability, the oo of his sympathies, his first charge to the clergy of his diocese in St. Paul's Rome, and Catholic as holding the whole deposit of 
genial liberality, an the courtesy which he showed, Cath ‘There was a great assemblage of the the tive faith and all the essentials of primitive dis- 
nich was so unlike the episcopal hauteur to which | clergy, and many of the laity were present. cipline. ! , 

they had been accustomed, a most rous oppo- | Among the clergy present were the Dean of St. | In conclusion, the bishop earnestly hoped that 
nent of the Liberation Society and kindred associa- | Paul’s, the Rev. Canons Gregory, Liddon, and | when the recommendation o the Ri Commission, 
tions. On the contrary, he thought the bishop was Lightfoot, the Right Rev. Bishop Claughton, Ven, | or many of them at least, had been accepted by 
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Convocation and legalised by Parliament, should 
have cancelled obsolete and inexpedient rubrics, 
amended others, and supplied such as are wanting, 
they would all of them, laying aside rad gh | associa- 
tions and personal preferences, loyally adopt and 
act upon the declared law of our Church, and thus 
at last abolish one powerful but most unholy cause 
of keeping asunder those who ought to be one. 


THE BENNETT CASE. 


The case of Sheppard v. Bennett comes on for 
hearing before the Judicial Committee of the Privy 


Council on Tuesday next. The Lord Chancellor 
will ide, and it is understood that both the 
archbishops will be present. Mr. Bennett, it is an- 


nounced,, will not appear either by himself or 
council. | 

In a letter to the members of the Catholic Union 
for Prayer, Dr. Pusey says: 

Personally, the judgment of the Privy Council in the 
Bennett case might be indifferent to us. Being a State 
Court it has power over temporalities which any of us 
may hold. It cannot affect our consciences. I could 
not, but for recent decisions, think it ible that 
right-minded men could so misinterpret the articles as 
to condemn any truth of God which we hold. The less 
so in view of the exceeding strictness with which, until 
of late, the Judicial Committee of the Privy Council 
held itself bound to act, so as not, in any penal cause, 
to condemn anyone who did not directly contravene the 
letter of our articles. But the present cause labours 
under the disadvantages of not having been defended, 
even in his a ag“ Court, by the clerk who put 
forth the statements which have been impugned. It is 
then possible that the mind of judges, many of whom 
are not acquainted with, sume are misinformed about, 
theology, may be misled by ex parte pleadings with no 
counter statement as to the fallacy of those pleadings. 
Able counsel are employed to obscure the truth, none to 
clear away the mist which may be raised. According 
to the principles adopted, to an extreme, in former 
cases, there is no doubt that we ought to be acquitted. 
What will be, God alone knows. 

The result does not personally concern us ; for nothing 
can concern or move us which is not the act of the 
Church. But it is 147 to conceal from ourselves 
that the decision of the Privy Council will considerably 
affect the minds of the English people. If in our favour, 
it would roll off a mass of prejudice which hos, in igno- 
rance, been fomented by some controversialists, that we 
are unfaithful to the Church; if against us, it would 

vate in uninformed minds the prejudice against 
bs ee of the Sacrament, which we hold as of 

To ourselves, it would be a gain to suffer loss of this 
world’s goods for the truth of Christ: to many who 
might be ＋———— against that truth, it might involve 
irreparable loss. 

Dr. Pusey therefore recommends earnest prayer 
that the members of the court may be 80 directed 
that they pronounce nothing at variance with the 
truth of God. 


The London correspondent of the Leeds Mercury, 
writing on the Bennett prosecution, says :— 

This case excites the keenest possible interest in 
ecclesiastical circles. Nevertheless, it seems to be 
thought by High-Churchmen that, should judgment go 
against them, there will be a great row, but nothin 
more—no numerous secessions, for instance. I thin 
Mr. Bennett's friends rather expect to be beaten, all 
the more because he himself has decided not to appear, 
and thus the Privy Council will have only an er parte 
case. A drawn game—as in the Gorham case, would, 
after recent successive reverses, be considered almost a 
victory. In the event of judgment going against Mr. 
Bennett, no notice will be taken of it. Those who have 
taught the doctrine of the Real Presence will go on 
teaching it, for they do not recognise the present Final 
Court of eg es How completely its decisions are 
defied ma seen in innumerable London churches 
every Sunday. For a time the use of altar-lights was 
discontinued, but the last judgment, with regard to the 
position of the celebrant at the altar, exhausted the 
patience of the Ritualists, and a good many of them 
not only refused to obey that judgment, but ceased to 
obey the one that preceded it. For instance, within the 
last two or three weeks the altar-lights have 
been resumed at All Saints’, Margaret-street ; 
they are used, also, at the recently-opened church 
in South Kensington of which Mr. Chope is the 
incumbent, and at many other churches. New churches 
of the same type are springing oY rapidly in all parts 
of London. St. Augustine's, Kilburn, situated almost 
exactly opposite a new church belonging to the Low” 
* Ag rising rapidly frum the ground, and is to cost 
30,000. Another kindred church is being built just at 
the foot. of Primrose-hill. Lord Beauchamp laid the 
foundation-stone of the first, Lord Eliot of the second. 
This persistent ignoring of the Privy Council thus far 
seems to have been successful. The Church Association 
does not institute fresh proceedings, and has therefore 
to be content with a barren triumph. Things were, 
however, very near] 8 to an extremity in the 
case of à rural parish in Middlesex, not far from Lon- 
don. The bishop has been induced to take the first 
towards os the incumbent for celebrating wi 
his face to the altar, and thereupon the incumbent re- 
signed his living. This was too much fora kind-hearted 
man like Bishop Jackson, and the case fell through. A 
similar case of abértive proceedings occurred at 
Buckin There Mr. Hubbard interposed, and de- 
clared his intention to find all the funds necessary for 
the defence, The fact is, that the Church Association 
has a strong suspicion that the last jocigment would not 
stand, but would be set aside if the Court of Appeal 
were to try the matter again. Moreover, even the 
Church Association shrinks from carrying matters to an 
extremity, when their proceedings would affect men so 
popular and influential as Canons Liddon and Gregory. 


THE ROMAN CATHOLIC CHURCH AND 
THE CATHOLIC REFORMERS. 


A well-known Hungarian prelate, Dr. Haynald, 
who has been conspicuous hitherto as the leader in 


——ä— 2 — 


Hu of the anti-Infallibilists, has declared his 
conversion to the new dogma. The reasons which 
he assigns do not ap to touch the question 
whether the dogma is justifiable or not on religious 
unds ; on the contrary, they are purely political. 
. Haynald sees in the defeat of ce by a Pro- 
testant Power, the lawless” occupation of Rome 
by the Italians, and the Old Catholic ” movement 
in Germany, reasons which should induce the faith- 
ful to enrol themselves unconditionally under the 
Papal banner. He has therefore notified at Rome 
that he surrenders ‘‘ at discretion ”; and his clergy 
whom he has hitherto led in one direction follow 
him with unquestioning obedience in the other. 

A public defence of the Order of Jesuits has been 
issued with the signatures of the two Prussian 
archbishops and five Prussian bishops. In Bavaria 
the Archbishops of Munich and Bamberg have also 
publicly used their side. 

The Archbishop of Munich is on a ‘‘ cursing” 
tour through his diocese, owing to tho success of 
the Old Catholic movement. At Tuntenhausen, in 
the parish church, he solemnly excommunicated 
the priest for heresy. The pastor, Hosemann, so 
far from submitting like a dutiful son of the Pope 
to his sentence, resists the decree, and protests in 
. at once dignified and bold. As soon as 
the archbishop vacated the pulpit, the priest in his 
canonicals entered it, and spoke a 25 ed protest 
before his people. A correspondent of the Guardian 
thus describes a scene at Kiefersfelden, a little 
— = — sajeinin 8 Bavaria = 1 — 

ittle cha oining W u e arch - 
bishop informed the people that their priest was 
cast out of the Church and delivered unto Satan.” 

There happened to be a stone or ae outside the 
chapel, and when the archbishop left the place he 
found the Pfarrer Bernard there, preaching to a larger 
body of his people, and denouncing in vigorous terms 
the acts going on inside, Then occurred a acene which 
it is not pleasant to write about, but which ought to be 
a striking warning to the hierarchy that they ee 
too far with their arbitrary decrees. The archbishop 
was hot and the priest oxcited, and so there occurred a 
very unseemly row. As the prelate stopped to listen 
toa few plain words” which were being addressed 
to him, he endeavoured to dissuade the congregation 
from listening, crying out, Don't listen to him—he 
has no right to to you.” Still rashly staying 
with the crowd, he could not help making a runnin 
comment on the priest’s words, till the latter lost 
patience, and shouted, “ You lie here, just as you lied 
in Rome.” This was the signal for a great uproar, the 
congregation shouting in turn, “ Away with the arch- 
bishop, this apostate priest! We know him as a turn- 
cont.” The prelate now thought discretion the best 
part of valour, and so managed to make his exit before 
the tempest broke in greater fury, but pursued on the 
way by the cheers of the le for their own priest. 
Another scene occurred at same place on formal 
serving of the decree of excommunication by two 
People against the sontenve ; they interrupted. him by 

e sentence ; n 
— g, Don with the liar ‘down with the 1 
legal process is served on them, and they will have to 
pay heavily for their zeal. 

On the following Sunday Friedrich and Michelis 
went down to Kiefersfelden and held an Old 
Catholic meeting, when 1,500 1 were present, 
and it is said that at least e parish at once 
(nea their priest in his opposition to the arch- 

ishop and to the council. the very next day, 
solemn excommunication was pronounced inst 
all these, in the church of a neighbouring parish. 

In some German parishes the clergy have altered 
their tactics. In one Bavarian diocese—namely 
that of Augsburg—the controversy bas been k 0 
within very moderate bounds by the tact of the 
bishop, who has striven to govern his flock with all 
the forbearance consistent with his duties to his 
superiors, overlooking rather than hunting up 
offences. The success thus attained, while neigh- 
bouring dioceses were divided by violent conflict, 
the Eucharist and Christian burial being refused to 
„Old Catholics,” even baptism to children among 
whose sponsors a disbeliever of the Infallibilit 
dogma was found, and the animosity thus need- 
lessly increased, has induced some of the clergy 
under other bishops to adopt the conciliatory course 

ractically recommended by their less rigorous 

rother prelate. The change is beginning to tell, 
and 2 soon thin the ranks of the spiri- 
tual rebels. 

The Cologne Gazette publishes the full text both 
of the ‘manifesto addressed by the Prussian bishops 
to the Emperor William and the Emperor’s 9 4 
The manifesto complains of various iufraotions of the 

ent subsi between the Roman Catholic 
Church and the Prussian State by the Ministry of 
Public Worship and Education, and especi y of 
one case in the Gymnasium of Braunsberg, where 
Government has kept a religious teacher in office 
rances 0 


Catholic” doctrines. — 
addressed to the Archbishop of 
thus :— 

In the manifesto addressed to me b 
in conjunction with several other ope measures 
taken by my Government in matters of higher educa- 
tion in 2 the existing laws are represented 
as open and illegal interference in matters of faith 
and the Church, and os an undisguised coercion of 
conscience,” and your Eminence professes yourself in- 
duced formally to raise a protest — such in- 
terference in matters of faith and 
Catholic Church.” After the bishops of the Catholic 
Church, and especially His Holiness the Pope himself, 
5 — hitherto pay non acknov the „* 

urch to enjoy a favoured position in Prussia, such as 
it holds 8 in any other country, I am surprised to 
find in a manifesto of Prussian bishops echoes of a 


logne, 


our Eminence, 


lan age by which attempts have been made 
in Parliament and in the press to shake the 
deserved confidence with which my Catholic sub- 
jects have hitherto regarded my Government. Your 
legislation, which bes hitherto exjoyed the approbation 
egislation, whic erto enjo 

of the Catholic Episcopacy ; nor . 
named any law in your manifesto that my Government 
is sup to have infringed. If, however, occurrences 
have arisen within the Catholfe Church in consequence 
of which its hitherto satisfactory relations to the State 
are threatened in Prussia with an interruption, I cannot 
pretend to feel myself called to give an opinion entering 
on dogmatic questions on this fact: it will rather be the 
task of m — to endeavour in the way of 
legislation to effect a legal solution of the recent . 
between temporal and ecclesiastical authori so far 
as they cannot be avoided a ther. Until has 
been accomplished in a constitu manner, it is my 
duty to maintain the existing laws in force, and in con- . 
formity with them to protect every Pi in his 
rights. The task of repl in detail to the charges 
against my Government addressed to me by your Emi- 
nence I leave to my Government. I had hoped that the 
infinential elements within the Catholic Church, 
formerly showed them averse to the national movement 
under an 288 would, after the constitutional 
er of the German Empire, have accorded their 
volunta 


expressions with which His Holiness the Po 
me in a letter of his own writing on the es 


i 


of the empire made me hope ao. rot: ety Ay this hope 
is not verified, no disa experience in this matter 
will ever prevent my still enfercing in future that in my 

om every creed shall enjoy the full measure of 
freedom compatible with the rights of others and the 
equality before the law of all. In the consciousness of 
having conscientiously performed my royal duty to 


practise benevolent justice towards every one, 
not suffer my confidence, confirmed b ap eager Ao 
my Catholic subjects to be shaken, and I am sure 

this confidence is both reciprocal and enduring. 

Four members were recently to be elected for the 
Town Council of Cologne, and the occasion 
made to be a fight on Church matters. The Ultra- 
montanes had four candidates and the Liberals their 
four, and the latter were all returned, Herr Baudri, 
the editor of the Jesuit Cologne Volkszeitung, head- 
ing the defeated minority. This is a most notable 
victory. 

It has become a favourite practice 
Catholic” preachers to abuse Martin Luther, 
reformer, whom German Protestants regard with 
profound veneration. Strange to say, Father Anton, 
of Vienna, suspected at one time of being half a 
Protestant already, was among the first to indulge 
in this objectionable 1 which threatens effec- 
tually to alienate the public opinion of Protestant 
Germany from the movement hailed at its outset as 

8 


the first towards religious regeneration and 
union of the Watherland. 


ESE 


10 Old 


Mr. Alderman Hill, the new Mayor of Coventry, 
like the retiring Mayor, Thos. » Eaq., has 
been a member of the Liberation Society from its 
earliest days, and a subscriber to the Nonconformist 
from the beginning. He is also a deacon of the 
Independent Church, West Orchard. 

THe New Testament Company oF. REVISERS 
held their fourteenth session on Tuesday, Wednes- 
day, Thursday, and Friday last. The meetings 
were held in t . erusal — 2 eee 

rogress was e in work o company. 
Whe first and provisional revision of the first ioe 
Gospels has now been completed, and a commence- 
ment has been made in the revision of the Gospel of 
St. Luke. 

THe New Prayer-Booxs.—The Rev. T. W. 
_ points out a strange mistake in the ti 
of the new a — ae Services 

rinted at London, 0 bridge. They 
all retain the words 2 to the use of the 
United Church of England Ireland,” whereas 
no such Church now exists. The same error occurs 
in the heading of the preface to the Ordination 
Services. 

EccLESTIANTTICAL PatronaGzs.—The seventeen 


to the rectory of 


by him.—Globe. 


Tue Bisnor oy ARGYLL on CLERICAL FRATER- 
a letter to the 


He says :— 
that your grace’s — ing in the 
— ve me well-founded 
looked on it as a that great 
hope all churches alike are tending, 
tinctions of their various ministries shall be 
swallowed up in the common objects for 
exist.” 

ArcusisHorp MANNING on VOLUNTARYISM. 


e salt 


Poverty is t 
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and I hope that the Catholic Church in England 
will continue to be poor and pure.“ 

Tue EccrestasticaL Commission.—A Noncon- 
formist correspondent, who knows the facts, cor- 
rects some of the mis-statements copied into our 
last number from the Globe. He says :—‘‘ Sir Jas. 
Chalk was not recommended for a pension of 1,200/. 
a year, but 900/. The present secretary is Geo. 
Pringle, not Tringle as stated. The scheme is not 
yet settled, nor does it contemplate any | 
reduction in staff the number of clerkships like 
to be suppressed being 2 indeed. Aud, 
lastly, the staff is not paid out of the National 
Exchequer. It is now some years since the grant 
tow: the Establishment (a very small one) was 
struck out of the Parliamentary votes. I may add 
that every item of expenditure, whether for office 
accommodation, stationery, &c., is paid out of the 
Commissioners’ revenues, I presume you are aware 
that the Treasury fixes all official salaries, whether 
d ent on Parliamentary vote or not.” 

Bishop oF LONDON AND Epvucation.—The 
irrepressible go of education could naturally not 
be — from his charge. And, so far as reported, 
the pith of his observations was an earnest entreaty 
to ers of Church schools not to transfer their 
schools to the board except under the pressure of 
absolute necessity. The remark reminds us unfor- 
tunately of the thanksgivings uttered by some of 
the that no school boards have as yet been 
formed in their districts. If nota declaration of 
hostility, it is at least an indication of extreme 
sates of the system which was once supposed to 

ve been founded with something like general 
approval. The policy of a denominational as 
opposed to an unsectarian system of education may 
be perfectly right; that is a matter upon which we 
need not speak ; but certainly this mode of regard- 
ing the new system of education does not 
look as if the Church were conscious of 
occupying a truly national position. It is 
ready to accept a share of the rates to support 
its own schools; but it scrupulously stands aloof 
from that which is pre-eminently the national or- 
ganisation ; the country is doing its best to work 
upon one system, and the clergy are doing their 
best to keep up another. They may be wise in 
their generation ; it is possible that they cannot 
afford to throw away any advantage in their com- 

tition with other sects, and that children not 
rought up under their control will not fill their 
churches when grown up to be men or women. 
Still, so far as they accept this attitude, they con- 
demn themselves to be a sect among other sects, 
instead of a national body ; and they are inevitably 
dividing themselves from the * and increasing 
party which holds the enforcing of education to be 
a duty of the State. So far as one of the most im- 
portant clerical functions is concerned, they will be 
entirely divorced from the State, and be merely one 
among a large number of competing denominations, 
all of which are to be treated on an equal footing. 
—Pall Mall Gazette. 


Heligions und Denominational Mebos. 


THE REV. J. BALDWIN BROWN’S 
TWENTY-FIFTH ANNIVERSARY. 


A meeting was held on Thursday evening last to 
celebrate the twenty-fifth anniversary of the Rev. 
J. Baldwin Brown’s rate over the co 
tion formerly assembling at Claylands Cha ‘ 
and now transferred to the Brixton Independent 
Church. The chair was taken by the Rev. 
Thomas Binney, who was supported by the Rev. 
Dr. Allon, Rev. J. C. Harrison, Rev. J. Kennedy, 
Rev. R. Moffat, Rev. S. Martin, Mr. E. Mi 
M.P., Mr. H. Richard, M.P., Mr. H. Winter- 
botham, M.P., and other ministers and gentlemen. 

The proceedings commenced by singing, after 
which the Rev. S. Martin offered prayer. 


The CHAIRMAN said that as he had only just 
arrived in London from Wiltshire, they must be 
content with his being simply a mere ornamental 
figure that night. It was * sort of institu- 
tion for him to take the chair at the silver weddin 
of his brethren; it hardly seemed as if there could 
be a silver wedding unless he was at it. He took 
the chair at Dr. Stoughton’s silver wedding, at Dr. 
Henry Allon’s silver wedding, at Joshua Harrison’s 
silver wedding, and Mr. Tyler’s ; and now next 
month there was to be Mr, Kennedy’s silver wed- 
ding. There was a clergyman in London who once 

man a kind of introductory 


asa public man anda public writer, and then the 
individual who had written the introductory essay 
said it was one of the things upon which he looked 
back with bitter and utter mortification ; he was 
quite ashamed of having done it. He (the chair- 
man) had felt something of the kind himself, for 
his friend Mr. Brown, when a young man, not more 
modest than he was now, but with all the modesty 
and hesitancy of youth about him, asked him to 
write an introductory essay to what he supposed 
was his first publication, and so to present to 
society. He did so, and really when he thought of 
Mr. Brown’s career, and of the he had written, 
and the influence and power he now possessed as a 
literary man and as a minister, he was ashamed to 
think of his having done that. But still the recollec- 
tion of his immediate association with Mr. Brown in 
that. way was a pleasant memory. It was pleasant to 
think of his past career, tolook at that noble congrega- 


tion and to think of it having arisen from humble begin- 
nings without trick—(Hear, hear) without claptrap, 
without any laying out or planning for mere popu- 
larity, just by the force of character and truth and 
religious power and earnestness of their dear 
brother whose anniversary they were met to cele- 
brate. (Applause.) 


The Rev. J. C. HARRISON said he was very glad 
to see their friend Mr. Binney again in the chair on 
an occasion like the present. He had ed to 
become in some sort the bishop of this diocese, and 
they could not do without their venerable and re- 
2 diocesan. In reference to his dear friend 

r. Brown, he felt that the company that were now 
assembled would, by their presence, speak more 
touchingly to his heart than any words from any 
speakers. The fact that so many old friends, so 
many from his congregation and the congreations 
around, were there assembled, spoke of the estima- 
tion in which their brother was held. He could 
congratulate him most warmly on that day, and 
only regretted that one who had shared with him 
for so many years in the struggles and efforts of 
work was not present to share in his joy. When 
kind and generous words were uttered on such occa- 
sions as these, one’s own heart became aware of im- 
perfections that no one else could know, entered a 
sort of silent protest against half that was said, and 
yet there was a gratification in finding that others 
recognised what we were aiming at—however much 
we might feel that we had not attained it. 
a very special interest on the present occasion, 
partly from the profound love he bore to their 
valued and dear pastor, a love arising from his 
thorough Christian manliness and his intellectual 

igour and culture, sanctified by strong and earnest 
faith, and his fidelity to his convictions and his 
Master, and also because six months before he 
entered — a chapel in the south-east of London, 
he (Mr. Harrison) entered on one in the north-west, 
built by the same society. The histories of their 
churches had gone on together, and though they 
had been somewhat different, yet in some respect 
they had been similar; they had both enjoyed 
t peace and prosperity, and had been backed up 
y people who were thoroughly one with them in 
rere, & respect. He had been asked to say a few 
words upon the subject of the joys of the minister’s 
wark. Only that man who rejoiced in his work, 
who felt it not the burden, but the glory of his life, 
became a workman needing not to be ashamed. A 
true minister felt joy in his work because it was his 
vocation. He was called to it by God. When the 
great Apostle of the Gentiles was called and Christ 
was revealed in him, he soon awoke to the discove 
that he was actually set apart and separated to this 
work from his birth, and that the whole of his pre- 
vious culture and his Jewish fervency had 
preparing him for this grand work. He felt called 
to his work, and his joy was in carrying out his 
vocation. This was the case with their dear 
brother; he was preparing for another profession, 
and undoubtedly he would have held no second 
place if he had gone to the Bar ; but when he heard 
the voice which called him by God’s e, that 
voice said, ‘‘ Preach the Gospel;” and, throwing 
aside worldly honour and competence, he chose the 
upper and more honourable course. Then it was 
a great joy to a minister that he was continuall 
associated with the highest truth, and even wit 
God Himself. They were all workers together with 


God, declaring the truth which made men wise 


unto salvation. In all their work this must give a 
hol joy, to aim at what God aimed at, what i 
died for—the blessing of their fellow-men. Their 
dear brother had shown how 4 one his 
heart was with these truths, and how he delighted, 
in 2 and writing, to declare them. His 
books, many of them born of sorrow and prayer, 
not ony charmed by their literary beauty, but often 
touched deep chords, raising the soul upward, be- 
cause through the plaintiveness and struggle of the 
surface there quivered often an irrepressible tone 
of gladness at having such a message to declare. 
The sympathy which a minister felt, and which 
was reciprocated, was a source of unutterable joy to 
him. He felt thoroughly identified with his flock. 
He felt intensely interested in their individualities, 
and by this sympathy lived many lives in one. He 
was ever inquiring with the inquirer, struggling 
with the struggler, believing with the ever, 
studying with the student, prays Ve the prayer- 
ful, getting nearer to heaven with the departing, 
and, in spirit, into heaven with those whom he had 
guided thither. And the acts on the part of his 
people, and the words—thanks which were beyond 
words and acts; love, which was at the root of all 
these, were sources of gladness to him, which en- 
abled him sometimes to understand the richness of 
the Master's well done” and the accompanyi 
scene ; which constrained him to say in brigh 
anticipation, ‘‘ What is my hope, or joy, or crown 
of rejoicing? Are not even ye in the presence of 
the Lord Jesus Christ at his assy or ye are 
my glory and my joy: ” He hoped that the warm- 
hearted offering of love from so many hearts might 
lead their dear brother to start afresh with new 
joy and vigour, thanking God and taking courage. 
n ' 

e Rev. Joux Ross, vicar of St. Philip’s, 
Stepney, said it was with very great pleasure and 
thankfulness that he was present. He knew Mr. 
Brown in the Genesis of his thinking; he had 
watched him in the Exodus of his thinking ; and 
had seen him in the presence of what might be 
called the Book of Numbers—namely, the man 
divisions of Christian opinion; and then with 
humble, childlike, and reverent thinkers, Mr. 


He felt 


go mew was hardly prepared 


Brown had got from the Book of Genesis to the 
Book of Deuteronomy, and the sum and essence of 
the teaching of the book was the republication of 
the law of God, Thou shalt love the Lord thy 
God with all thy heart, and thy neighbour as thy- 
self.” They were assembled in a Christian church, 
where the love of God was preached in all its ful- 
ness, and preached by a man who did his work in 
his congregation and in literature, having some 
apprehension of those wonderful words of Christ 
which supply the true motive of all great and gene- 
rous endeavour—‘‘ That the love Wherewith thou 
hast loved me may be in them, and I in them.” 
He was there to express his very great thankful- 
ness for the results of the years of earnest thought 
and labour of their 2 r. He was there 
because he believed that Christ was not divided. 
According to the last census, there appeared to be 
ninety-one sects in Great Britain. Mr. Brown be- 
a ge to no sect, but believed that there was one 
God and Father of all, one Lord and Saviour of all, 
and one Holy Spirit who sanctified the brave elect 
of God, and e them willing to lay down their 
lives for the world. (Applause.) 

Dr. ALLON said it was a very great gratification 
to himself to join in this particular celebration. It 
was not a slight privilege that a little knot of them 
should stand together on the outer borders of a 
quarter of a century of continued pastorate in the 

t City of London. This was not an occasion 
or teaching or formal 12 but rather for 
mutual congratulation. man would not suffer 
very much even from the amount of praise that 
their beloved brother was likely to receive after 
having fought the battle of ministerial life in a 
pe city, and with the peculiar elements of a 
London congregation for twenty-five years. He for 
one was therefore quite prepared to speak all that 
he could, all that was in his heart of admiration 
and esteem and affection for his brother, Mr. 
Brown. He had a great loving heart, a little too 
much sensitiveness, perhaps, for his own comfort 
and peace, but not a bit too much for the affection 
of his brethren. It was no small thing to have 
lived for twenty-five years in London, and at the 
end of that time to bs surrounded by such an 
assembly as had there gathered together in that new 
and beautiful church. Their dear brother might 
look at the bright side of things, and thank God 
and take courage, and feel that whatever might 
have been the 2 and trials of the past, — 
were really 8 of the joy of the present, 
entered very largely into the note of triumph which 
he might fairly sing, Now thanks be to God who 
causes us to triumph in every place.” After speak- 
ing of the responsibilities of the Christian minister, 
Dr. Allon said no doubt their brother had felt how 


been | difficult it was to bring to a congregation truth that 


to receive, and how 
cult it was to s to the world truth that it 
was not quite qualified to apprehend. And yet, if 
a ministe — r was a — — * 
man who never 8 Pred pros oy ee dhs i 
that was not 4 and known before was but 
very inadequately doing his work. It was the du 
of every man who gave himself to the work of G 
to pray to bring out of the treasury things new as 
0 2282 things that the faith and a ya 
ension of a co tion were hardly prepare 
receive. This pom very — A the expe- 
rience Pi Mr. 2 22 ; he N had to 
speak thi at people did not always ex- 
actly — and he had sometimes felt 
that this was a t burden. But he had reaped 
the reward of true and fearless men, for men 
res him for the fearlessness with which he 
spoke the truth, and had come to and to 
believe in the truth which he spoke. eee) 
He had never had very much s vee either with 
Mr. Brown or anybody else who to encounter 
opposition from without. A co tion would 
not be worth much that did receive implicitly all 
that a man had te say, and a man w not be 
worth much who had nothing to say but what a 
con tion would implicitly receive. It was 
of his service to find out the deeper things of 
and come and them out fearlessly like a man, 
trusting to truth and to God’s Spirit to make them 
acceptable to the le; and if a man spoke true 
— however apprehending them men 
might be at the time, still the time would come 
when in the process of God's education of men they 
would see and understand and thank God for him 
as a prophet who had told them these things. This 
was the kind of work their brother had had to do, 
and he was amongst them that night. He did not 
look very much crushed or oppressed, and the 
aspect of the large audience did not produce the im- 

ession that people would not receive his t , 

e had fought his battle like a man, and oy 
thanked for his preaching and his books. It 
was an honour to have belonging to their Congrega- 
tional churches a man who was so fearless and 80 
reverent, and whom God had so honoured. He 
prayed that God would bless him and make his life 
in the new church to be what it had already been, 
— increasing strength and an increasing joy. (Ap- 

ause. 

. The 8 stated that one or two of their 
friends were absent from imperative necessity. © Dr. 
Stoughton was in Scotland, and Dr. Raleigh en- 
gagements which prevented his being present. 

The Rev. Saul Martin said he made Mr. 
Brown’s acquaintance in 1838 or 1839. He had 
known and ove him for some thirty-five years. 
His confidence and affect on had been like a house 
built upon a rock. He had never been in contact 
with him without feeling quickened and spiritually 
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refreshed. He used to feel that with reference to 
Thomas Lynch. 1 gaat He was never in 
Lynch’s presence for five minutes without feeling 
the better either for some word that he said or for 
some spiritual influence that he exerted upon him. 
(Applause.) The same might be said with refe- 
rence to their beloved friend who was chiefly in their 
thoughts at that time. He seemed like the suc- 
cessor to the Apostle James. The wish had some- 
times crossed his mind that he mixed a little more 
of Paul with James, a little of the Epistle to the 
Romans with the Epistle of James; but no man was 
called to do everything, and he thanked God that 
they had in their denomination and their churches 
generally one who showed most thoroughly, and 
enforced with r power, the practical side of the 
glorious Gospel of the blessed God. 

An antkem was sung by the choir—‘‘ Praise the 
Lord.” 

Mr. ELLINGTON said that in the absence of his 
old and esteemed friend, Mr. Doulton, he might 
claim to be the oldest representative of the Clay- 
lands Church. He rejoiced that he had the oppor- 
tunity of communicating with Mr. Brown before 
he came to London, when he pledged himself that 
if he would come to Claylands, he (Mr. Ellington) 
would break the ties which had bound him so long 
to his friend in the chair, and endeavour to come 
and help forward his ministry. They could now 
see the fruit of the labour which their pastor entered 
upon twenty-five years ago with such earnest faith 
and confidence, and there were many present who 
had reason to rejoice that he did come, and in that 
remote corner of London and in that unpromisin 
place in which he commenced his labours, he h 
some seed which had grown and yielded so abundant 
an harvest. 

The Rev. Rosert Morrar said it gave him in- 
conceivable pleasure to be present on that occasion 
for two reasons ; first, because he saw so many 
brethren, so many valued men whom he loved, but 
could rarely see because he was a man under 
authority and was kept at work, and so had very 
little time to visit his friends in the ministry ; and 
secondly, because he was glad to testify to the 

leasure he had felt in witnessing such an assembly. 

e had been thinking what a Bechuana would have 
thought if he had been popped down in that room 
where the tea-cups where IN round and every 
face so joyful and cheerful. He (Mr. Moffat) 
heard of Mr. Brown when still in the interior of 
Africa, but he then little thought that he should 
have the pleasure of occasionally sitting under his 
1 Living in that part of London, his lines 
had fallen in pleasant places, and he felt it good 
indeed to attend in that church from time to time 
to get his soul warmed, stirred up more and more 
heavenward, led, and more and more led, to feel 
the importance of the glorious work of ministerial 
labour. They had no such church as that in the 
Bechuana country. True it was they had the 
largest missionary church beyond the Orange 
River; but it was no easy work to 
raise it. He remembered the opening of the 
church when there was still a part of the roof un- 
covered. They had had no annive service, 
but they knew that the church had not been built 
in vain. He again expressed his congratulation to 
their pastor. Every heart knew its own bitterness, 
but every heart knew its own sweetness also, and 
its own joy; and he was sure their valued pastor 
must feel a sweetness and a consolation beyond de- 
scription. 

r. A. Hol, the treasurer, then gave a state- 
ment with reference to the building of the new 
chapel. Including freehold land, the organ and all 
the fittings, it had cost 14,198/.; and at the time 
that Mr. Bartram resigned the office of treasurer 


they had collected over 8,000/., leaving a debt of : 


6,000/. Ever since that time the congregation and 
friends had been working to reduce the debt. They 
had paid off an additional 1,000/., and hoped by 
July next to pay off some 800/. or 900/. more, re- 
ducing the debt to about 4,000/. (A 2 

Mr. Henry Mason then presen r. Baldwin 
Brown with a congratulatory address drawn up by 
a committee of the church, and signed by the 
deacons and members of the committee. 

The Rev. BALDWIN Brown, who was very 
heartily received, said: I am addressing a large 
company of friends to-night, my old and valued 
friend here in the chair, and numbers of those 
whom I have known through a quarter of a cen- 
tury, and many who have borne with me the 
burden and heat of a somewhat hot day. I feel, 
and I dare say you will many of you be able to 
enter into my feelings, that there are times when 
thoughts do not easily flow into words, and such a 
time is upon me now. I felt that I could not trust 
myself to speak what is in my heart at this moment, 
and therefore I shall read a few words of answer to 
the address which has been presented, which come, 
as you may believe, from my heart of hearts. It 
seems to me that what I have been feeling in anti- 
cipation of this meeting, and what I realise at this 
moment, cannot but be fruitful in better and more 
devoted service to you as a congregation, and to 
the Master who in so many ways has given me all 
things richly to enjoy. Not that I mean by this that 
my course been one of calm and sunny pros- 

rity. I doubt if such have all things richly 
10 enjoy. Those who have known stern struggle, 
who have been brought low, and have been 
out of the depths, are those whose hearts swell 
with a sense of God’s goodness, and whose lives 

ht to be, and mostly are I think, most vocal 
with His praise. My life as you know has not been 
altogether a quiet one. There are some on this 


platform who think that I have a special faculty for 
getting into trouble. I know our Chairman does, 
and I am not sure that my friend Dr. Allon does 
not look a little in that direction in his secret 
thoughts. There is one on this platform who has 
again and again taken me to task somewhat sharply 
on account of my propensity to say a good word for 
heretics whenever I can. There is another who 
called me the other day a great goose—why should 
I not say it was Dr. Allon ?—(laughter)- - because 
I would not suffer my friends to place me in what I 
feel to be a too eminent chair. Well, 1 have but 
one answer to friendly and hostile critics. I have 
tried simply to be myself; I have tried to obey my 
own conscience in public duty ; I have tried to do 
what I felt an inward call to do, to speak what I 
felt an inward call to speak, and when I felt no in- 
ward call, to do and to say nothing, and that 
is of all quite the hardest work. This field of 
silence, more fruitful perhaps than any other field, 
is that in which I fear that I have reaped after 
all the poorest harvest. But who can live a quiet 
life in these rushing, bustling days? Throughout 
the whole of my public life, through evil and 
through good report, my stronghold upon earth has 
been the sympathy and confidence of my congrega- 
tion. Whatever our independency may have doné 
for others—and this is not the time or place to dis- 
cuss the question—I am here to testify that it has 
wrought nobly for me. They may talk as they will 
of the security which benefices and endowments 
offer to a man in speaking and acting the truth, but 
commend me to the confidence and love of a Chris- 
tian people, who will never in the long run fail 
the man who dares to cast himself on them as I for 
twenty-five years have cast myself on yours, by try- 
ing to be true to myself and to God. We have 
borne our part 3 in the intellectual and 
spiritual controversies of these times, and for some 
— we had a rather unquiet life of it, and it may 


life again; and yet I think I may say, God is my 
witness, that no man loves peace more earnestly, 
and the things which make for peace, than I do; 
but the longer I live the more clearly do I see that 
the one thing which, in the long run, makes for 
eee is truth held and uttered in love. At this I 

ave aimed, for this I have prayed, that I might 
bear faithful witness to the truth in the measure in 
which it might be revealed to me, believing in and 
honouring a kindred love of truth in my fellow men. 
If there is one thing more than another which in 
this direction I have desired, and perhaps in my 
little measure may have helped onward, it is the 
mutual understanding of theological adversaries. 
It has always been a main object with me, as far 
as I know my own heart and mind upon these 
matters, to try to understand my opponents, to see 
the strong points of their case more willi than 
the weak ones, to look at their position as far as I 
might from their standpoint, and above all to believe 
that it is the measure of truth which is in the 
views of an opponent and not the falsehood which 
makes those views so dear to his heart. If we can 
believe that about each other, the bitterness will 
pass out of ecclesiastical and theological strifes ; 
we shall love as brethren, while we help each 
other onward to what none of us ever will discover 
in this world—the full form of the truth. I have 
had great trials, as has been said, in the sickness 
of those dearest to me. How heavily they have 
ee and are pressing, is known only to God, 

ut I dare not murmur. Any suffering, however 
sharp, which throws a minister of the l upon 
the realities of thi which unveils to him the 
Father’s method in the discipline of human spirits, 
resting him on the sustaining love stre - 
ing hand of God, is not a thing for either himself 
‘or his people to moan about. If it enables me to 
comfort those who are in any sorrow, why, then, I 
will lift up my voice and praise. The noble gift 
which you have this day offered for the service of 
the sanctuary I regard as an additional proof of 
your confidence and love. You know how this 
debt has been a heavy burden on my spirit. When 
this celebration was spoken of, I declined the 
acceptance of any testimonial, and said, ‘‘If you 
want to cheer me and bless me in the work, then 
reduce this heavy debt.’’ I have never felt that 
our beautiful sanct was out of danger until 
until now. A debt of 6,000/. always 1 5 
to me to be overwhelming. I might bear it i lth 
and strength are to me, but I could not but 
foresee that if I were laid aside the debt would 


simply be a one. From that fear you 
have delivered me. I thank God for it, and 
I thank you. The debt remains as a stimulus to 


effort and enterprise, but you have so reduced the 
magnitude that as a burden and care the debt is 
dead. And now ought not I to feel myself a . 
and an honoured man this day, so surrounded, so 
cheered, so blessed with sympathy, confidence, and 
love? What a band of men I seg around me! My 
old and venerated friend Mr. Moffat is here. And 
Mr. Ross, thirty years ago he and I were friends. 
Providence has separated us since that time, but 
here he is, and I am delighted to meet him, and 
many others whom I have not seen for years are 
here to-night. This is a gathering of friends which 
has greatly cheered and gladdened my heart. So 
surrounded and cheered and — „ 1 
not to feel a happy man this day—yes, E 

are e 


honoured man? The four he! 
with whom throughout the whole of ed minis- 

closely asso- 
at work in 


terial life I have been most 
London when I became minister of Claylands 


ciated, and who were already 
Chapel. I regard it as a singular happiness that 


who can tell ?—that we shall have an unquiet 


they are able to be present, under the headship of 
2 who is — 3 of — ~ ie 
ents—(applause}—and is my loi i my 
age ig see the man who 1 Ranchöd me 
in life. I shall never f his kin in writing 
that preface for my first He does not know 
what he did for the book and for its author, He 
is a man to whose career as a minister I always 
point if anyone ever asks me what manner of man 
an Independent minister is, and what manner of 
work God sent an Independent minister into this 
world to do. r Many, too, are around 
me who have e themselves a name in other 
fields, men whose praise is honour, and whose good 
word is inspiration. Brethren and fathers—you 
too, my people, who are knit to me by bonds which 
I think I may say death only can sever—you too, 
young friends, who have knowledge of cunning 
work, and who have been working for weeks to 
adorn with rare and exquisite art the place in 
which we have met—to each and to all I offer — 1 
most intense expression of gratitude and good w 
Rich in sympathy, rich in confidence, rich in love, 
rich in all that may strengthen and gladden a man’s 
heart, I stand before you this day. May God 
make me rich in faith and rich in 
for you, my people, and for mankind, (Loud 
W ER 
r. E. MiALL, M. P., said the appropriate termi- 
nation of the meeting would have been the address 
just delivered to them. He was fearful of in any 
way spoiling the impression which that must have 
made on all who heard it. Sunshine was very 
pleasant, but Mr. Brown would agree that standing 
in very hot sunshine for a long time was very 
oppressive. He would not attempt to add any- 
thing to that which had been said in illustration 
of his course or his success save this--that he was 
to be congratulated upon the life that he had led, 
and they must thank God for the light and the 


phases of truth that had come t his ministry 
to instruct the world. Mr. Brown might consider, 


Lever was so great responsibility placed u 
as when men — his 4 


ulated him upon his success, u 
ones his 47 — —— and main 8 
thoughts and convictions, not giving way 

ae sweep of opinion, which’ ecguatiates rushes 
through the world and bears men off their legs. 
delighted to see a man determined to stan 
oe ** believed to be true, —— sim 
to be gui y popular opinion ; and, although 
could not always agree with Mr. Brown, yet 
could always honour him for his convi 
would far rather that he should give f 
tinct expression to them before the world, than 
he should, in any deference to the feelings of 
restrain his expression, and so have 
were, the beauty of his life. He 
friend and that he om 97 
fluence for good that should be felt 


e le of God. 9 
Mr. H. RicHarp, P. said a 


fUr 
ock, an the o 

Sunday after Sunday, to receive his instruction. 
He wished to add his testimony to that alread 
borne in the beautiful address that had been. 


prog th 


Ee 


2 


years 
persons divided into! 
table, the religious, and the mode- 
rate Nonconformists, and the others the radical, 
political, violent Dissenters. No doubt there w 
a little gulf between these two classes. The re- 
spectable used to give rather a wide berth to th 
radicals ; gather their respectable skirts about them 
and pass by on the other side. Well, no doubt the 
radicals were rather more vehement and sarcastic 
than there was any call for. 9 tae of 
both those classes were on the platform. . 
oe 1 po ae de h 
bel to the — e 
. nis friend Mr. M and himself 
to the other class, the radical Dissenters. 
They need not cast blame one on the other, no 
they each one acted consistently. Mr. 
himself thought they were con for 
ness, and their — — res Wall. to ; 
they were conten peace. nigh 
23 — pplause. ) ery glad it was 
a e was v 
— = a work was before them which required 
the 1 e , 
r. WINTERBOTHAM, „ said, speaking for 
the laity—because his honourable friends who had 
receded him were both almost, if not quite, 
— and reverend— (laughter) —he was glad 
to take this opport of paying his emphatic 
homage to the power i of the Christi: n 
pulpit. It was a subject which was often treated 
3 itigeemantiieann: 
as source 2 
kind: he need not say — — 


on 


i 


influence of the 
public life convi 


hristlike work 


* 
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Christian pulpit could be the salt and salvation of 
this land. He did not believe that the power and 
influence of Christianity were at all diminishing, 
but, on the contrary, that there never was a time 
when Christian faith had a greater hold on and a 
8 power over the hearts, the consciences, and 
he lives of men. He believed that in time to come 
this would be so too, and that amid the manifold 
perplexities which troubled their life the only 
power which could bring peace, unity, and — 
ness was the power of Christian truth. He knew 
not how this was to be taught except by the pulpit. 
He looked, therefore, with a reverence difficult to 
* upon their friends sitting on the platform, 
and surely among the first of them he had to put 
Mr. Brown. He hoped that men like-minded would 
rise up in the future, and those who were now and 
hereafter might be in that position must demand 
their utmost sympathy, their earnest and most 
cordial support. : 

The Rev. Newman HALL. said as a neighbour of 
Mr. Brown’s, and as a very old friend, it was with 
very great pleasure that he was able to be present 
on that occasion. He had known Mr. Brown up- 
wards of thirty years, since they were at college 
together, and it would be casting a reflection upon 
himself if he were not able truly to say that ever 
since that time he had admired, honoured, and 
loved him. Original in genius, ardent in purpose, 
chivalric in conduct, most devout in piety, his 
career had steadily from that time to the present 
been one which had given pleasure to his friends, 
reflected honour on his church and gained the ad- 
miration and respect of the outer world. Never 
fearing to denounce — evils or to advocate un- 
— igo truth, never asking what is respectable ?” 

ut ever and only what is right!“ obeying the 
trumpet call of duty, whether duty summoned him 
amongst his friends or to paths less frequented, he 
had ever fought his way upwards until he had 
gained an eminence seldom realised and by very few 
so well deserved. His influence had not been con- 
fined to his own church, but had extended far be- 
yond those narrower limits. He taught men of 
commerce everywhere ‘‘How to buy and 
sell and get gain,” and had helped multitudes 
in the pilgrimage of the soul. The characteristic 
feature of Mr. Brown’s ministry had been this : to 
reconcile modern thought with old Christianity. 
Some of them who not only held old truth, but pre- 
ferred to tell it in the old style, might sometimes 
have been alarmed at the different mode of treat- 
ment of some of their friends; but they ought to 
rejoice that there were those who holding the sub- 
stantial truth as thoroughly as they did were able 
to present it in a form not so objectionable to men 
in the advance of modern philosophy as the mode 
in which some others might present it. (Applause. ) 
He had always felt that Mr. Brown had held the 
great substantial truths of the Gospel, though in- 
stead of always stating them in the terms and with 
the logis of the Puritan he had preferred nine- 
teenth-century terms and logic wherewith to present 
the old Gospel to the mind of the nineteenth 
century. Considering that some of the outworks 
ot the 7 citadel had ceased to be any means of 
strength to the citadel, never dreaming of surround- 
ing it, but anxious only to defend it better ; he had 
relinquished some of the outworks in order better 
to preserve the citadel from the artillery of modern 

a | 
other anthem was then sung, after which the 
chairman pronounced the benediction. 3 


The Rev. Harris Crassweller, B.A., of Derby, has 
accepted the unanimous invitation of the church at 
Cross-street, * ge to become its r. 

The Rev. T. G. Crippen, of Ironbridge, Salop 
(late of Boston Spa, Yorks), has accepted an invita- 
tion to the Congregational Church at Fulbourn, 
near Cambridge. 

The Rev. William Sutton, late of Ballarat, Aus- 
tralia, has accepted the cordial and unanimous 
invitation of the Baptist Church, High-street, Oak- 
ham, to become their pastor, and will enter upon 
his labours on Sunday next. 9 

Tue Rev. C. H. Spurceon left London for the 
South of France on Saturday, intending to take 
entire rest from his pastoral labours for one month. 

Darn OF DR. Hosy.—We t to announce 
the death of the venerable Dr. Hoby, which took 
place on Monday last, at the residence of his son- 
in-law, T. B. Winter, Esq., at Caterham, Surrey, 
after a few days’ illness. He will be buried at 
Abney Park Cemetery on Friday, Nov. 24. Any 
friends wishing to be present should be at the 
cemetery by twelve o elock. 

New Baptist CHapPet, Brrxton.—On Friday 
last the Rev. C. H. Spurgeon hed at the 
2 ef a new Baptist cha Cornwall - 

rixton, Mr. D. uith pastor. The chapel wi 
hold 500, and has very substantially built 
by the Messrs. Higgs. A tea and public —— 
took place in the evening, presided over by Mr. W. 
Olney. Addresses were delivered by the Revs. A. 
G. Brown, D. Jones, B. A., J. A. 8 V. I. 
Charlesworth, J. T. Wigner, S. Eldridge, W. J. 
Mayers, G. Kew and G. Hearson. 

ESLEYAN CHAPEL-BuILpDING.—The progress of 
the Metropolitan 8 ing Fund is satisfac- 
tory. The sum of 50, „it be remembered, 
was promised some time ago by Sir Francis L 
on the condition that a further sum of 50, be 
centributed by subscribers in the provinces, thus 
enabling the committee to give 2,000/., towards 
each of chapels to be erected in London. The 
sum of 38,000/, has already been subscribed to meet 


Sir F. Lycett’s liberal offer, and there can now be 
no doubt that the whole will be forthcoming. The 
building of a-number of chapels is already in pro- 
gress, while others are in contemplation. 

ENGLISH PRESBYTERIANS.—A meeting was held 
on Tuesday evening in the Lecture Hall of Regent- 
* Church, in aid of the movement on the part 
of the Presbyterian Church in England to build a 
number of new churches. The last fund raised, 
which amounted to 25,000/., has accomplished 
much. It is pro to raise now 30,000/. The 
new fund is to aid in building forty new churches, 
which are not to cost any 3,000/. each, and 
not generally more than 5,000/. Each grant is to 
be a gift of 750/. The first half of this is not to be 
iven till half of the whole sum to be expended on 
e church has been raised, and the second half is 
to be withheld till three-fourths have been obtained. 
There is thus security that no church aided will be 
with any serious debt. The debt extinction 
part of the scheme to depend upon funds to be 
realised from loans due to the old fund. Already 
7,000/. or 8,000/. have been promised. 

Tue Untrep Free Mernopists.—The foundation- 
stone of a new chapel in connection with the United 
Methodist Free Church at Netherthong was laid on 
Saturday, by Mr. Ald. Crowther, of Lockwood, in 
the presence of a large number of spectators. The 
building, which is estimated to cost £750, is from a 
design made by Mr. Foster, of Snidley. Upwards 
of has already been subscribed. The Rev. W. 
L. Roberts, of Holmfirth, read a copy of the docu- 
ment deposited in the bottle underneath the stone. 
A brief address was also delivered by Mr. Crowther, 
and the company afterwards adjourned into the 
Town’s School, when 250 persons sat down to tea, 
provided by the members of the congregation. A 
public meeting, which was numerously attended, 
was subsequently held in the Free Church at Holm- 
firth, presided over by Mr. Crowther. During the 
evening addresses were delivered by the Revs. M. 
Millar, W. L. Roberts, Messrs. Gelder, Pogson, 
Coldwell, and other friends. Collections were 
made after the stone was laid, and at the con- 
clusion of the meeting, which together amounted to 
58/. 128. 8d. 

Tae Rev. J. H. Morcan.—We are sorry to 
learn that the Rev. J. H. Morgan, the respected 
minister of Marshall-street Chapel, in this town, 
is laid aside from all active service by ill-health. 
On this account he last week resigned an important 
office which he had long filled in connection with 
the Congregational churches of the West Riding, 
when the following resolution was unanimously 


adopted :— 


health, deeply 


the ca ‘ 
w leaves them no alternative but to accept it. They 
desire to ex their grateful sense of the value of his effi- 
cient and faithful service indef bly rendered to the Union 
during nearly nineteen years, of the fraternal intercourse 
which they have had with him; and they earnestly pray that 
complete rest may 41 blessing, the means of 80 
restoring his health that in future years he may be able still 
to aid in 8 the objects of the Union for which he has 
so long and usefully laboured. 


At the same meeting of the committee, the Rev. 
David Jones, of Booth, Luddenden vid Manchester, 
was appointed secretary pro tem.—Leeds Mercury. 

Herts AND Beps Baptist AssocraTion.—The 
autumnal session of this Association of Baptist 
Churches was held at Boxmoor Chapel on Tuesday, 
Nov. 14th. The pastors and delegates assembled 
at 11.30. Several matters of importance were at- 
tended to with reference to the association, and the 
following resolutions were passed concerning public 
questions :— 

That this association strongly deprecates the application of 
Sowal schools, believing that it is unjust ie principle, that i 
eres an unfair . to — 22 — ions, that 

‘promotes — thro 


mental to the highest interests of true religion. 
That „ 9 *9 M.P., ha i given notice of his in- 
tention to move an to Her Majesty in recommenda- 


tion of international 8 yo yg 1 
secretary to sign on behalf a ition e House o 
Commons in — thereof. 


In the afternoon the delegates ressembled. In the 
evening a public religious service was held in the 
chapel ; the Rev. H. C. Leonard, M.A. presided. 
The meeting having been opened by singing and 
the reading of a portion of Scripture, prayer was 
offered up by the Rev. T. R. Watts, of St. Alban’s, 
and several addresses were delivered. 

Workine Men’s Curisrian_§ INSrrrurz.— On 
Wednesday night Mr. W. H. Smith, M. P. for 
Westminster, presided at à crowded meeting of 
friends and supporters of this institute, on the 
1 of — 22 new hall in r 
Drury -lane. He said the possession of w ya 
great nation seemed to afford a temptation to those 
who were weak to fall into misery, wretchedness, 
and crime} and so side by side with the greatest 
wealth and purity stood the utmost misery and 
degradation. Thus they were called upon, by the 
necessities of their condition in life, to make some 
effort, as was being made in that institute, to save 
the unfortunate outcasts found in every community, 
almost in every family, and stretch forth their 
hands to keep off the misery and degradation 
which were not altogether the result of the circum- 


stances in which they lived, but the result of the 


people’s own crimes. Referring to the work of the 
institute, he said nothing could supply a more 
ing or startling illustration of its results than 
the fact that Sunday after Sunday those who had 
been outcasts, living in wretched and alle 
now came to the institute voluntarily and tried 


been, were miserable wretches. Something like 
40,000 persons passed through that institute every 

ear, 12,000 of whom came voluntarily and were 
rought under Christian influence, sympathy, and 
kindness. Nearly 400 persons came every Sunday 
to the Bible-class, and observed the strictest dis- 
cipline. One strong claim the institute possessed 
was that it was unsectarian and purely missi P 
the great object being to reclaim the wretched. I. 
was not only their duty but their interest to sup- 
port an institute like this. If they desired society 
should hold together that their homes should be 
havens of refuge that their fellow - creatures 
should be happy and prosperous, and that there 
should be and rest . the land, it 
behoved all Christian men to do their duty, and to 
romote as far as they possibly could institutions 
ke that in whose support they had met, and which 
had done sv much good in the reclamation of the 
wretched, the miserable and the degraded. The 
meeting was then addressed by the Rev. S. Garrett, 
(the father of the institute), Mr. Judge, who had 
conducted the Sunday services, Mr. J. Rae, LL.D., 
F. S. A. (who read letters of sympathy with th 
work from Dr. Vaughan, Master of the Temple, 
Rev. Dr. Barry, Mr. C. Reed, M.P., and Mr. John 
McGregor) by the Rev. Mr. Simpson, vicar of St. 
Clement’s Danes, the Rev. Mr. Nisbett, the Rev. 
Mr. Moran, Mr. Pite, and others. 


WARMINSTER.—The services in connection with 
the setting apart to the work of the Christian ministry 
of Mr. Charles E. B. Reed, M.A., late scholar of 
Trinity College, Cambridge, and New College, 
London, were held on Tuesday and Wednesday 
last, at Common-close Chapel, Warminster, and 
attracted to the town a goodly array of Noncon- 
formist celebrities, as well as numerous representa- 
tives of the ministers and Independent churches of 
the district. The first of the special services was 
held at the chapel on Tuesday evening, and was 

resided over by the Rev. D. Anthony, B. A., of 
Devizes. Besides the Rev. T. Binney, of London, 
and the Rev. Eustace R. Conder, M.A., of Leeds, 
two Cambridge students (Messrs. Arnold Thomas, 
M. A., and E. Armitage, B.A.) took part in the 
devotional exercises. Mr. Anthony delivered a 
short address, which brought the meeting to a 
close. The recognition service commenced at eleven 
o’clock on Wednesday morning, and: occupied nearly 
four hours. A hymn having been sung and a pas- 
sage of Scripture read and prayer offered by the 
Rev. T. Mann, of Trowbridge, the Rev. Andrew 
Reed, B.A., of St. Leonard’s-on-Sea (uncle of the 
pastor elect) next preached a sermon on Co 
tional Church principles, based on 1 Thess. i. 7— 
So that ye were ensamples to all that believe in 
Macedonia and Achaia.” The Rev. David Thomas, 
B.A., of Bristol, then put the usual questions to 
the new minister and the church, which were 
replied to by Mr. Reed and by Mr. Stent, one of 
the deacons. Some further questions having been 
asked by Mr. Thomas and replied to by Mr. Reed, 
the. former offered the recognition prayer, which 
was accompanied with the laying on of hands. The 
Rev. Thomas Binney then delivered the charge to 
the new minister. Owing to his recent accident 
the rev. gentleman was accommodated with a seat 
in the pulpit. He said that an old man whose 
course was behind him wished to utter a few words 
of counsel and advice to a young man. He first of 
all read a letter from the Rev. John Davis, the 
pastor of the church with which Mr. Reed had been 
connected. It expressed his regret that he was 
unable to be present, his high estimation of Mr. 
Reed’s character and endowments, his firm confi- 
dence in him, and many earnest prayers on_ his 
behalf. Mr. Binney preached from the text 2 Tim. 
ii. 7--‘‘ Consider what I say; and the Lord give 
thee understanding in all things,” which he de- 
scribed as an admonition and a prayer. The ser- 
vice concluded with the Benediction. Shortly after 
three o’clock a large company of ladies and gentle- 
men, sebastien antes 350, partook of dinner at 
the Town Hall. Mr. C. Reed, M.P. for Hackney 
(father of the new minister), presided, and 3 
those present were the Kevs. T. Binney, O. 
Thomas, B. A., A. Reed, B. A., C. E. B. Reed, 
M. A., A. Rowland, LL. B., W. Burton and J. 
Milnes, M.A. (Frome), D. Anthony, B. A. (De- 
vizes), E. R. Conder, M.A. (Leeds), J. NM. 
White, B.A. (Tisbury), T. Mann (Trowbridge), 
Watson (Mere), E. Edwards (Calne), Messrs. P. Le 
Gros, Flatman, and J. Tanner, jun. (Frome), T. 
„ ert — — (is J. a he 
Carson, F. W. Morgan, T. 8 i astings), 

In a loyal speech the * — roposed The 
Health of the Queen, and the National Anthem 
was sung by the whole oa . The chairman, 
in proposing the ‘‘ Clergy o Denominations,” 
remarked though they were Dissenters it was 
not their fault that they were so, for until the great 
change into which they were all looking came, they 
must dissent. The Rev. G. Durrell (Baptist) re- 
sponded. It was a pleasure to see so many de- 
nominations vniting together around that table. 
He held that the Independents and Baptists ought 
tobe one. The Rev. David Thomas ina — * 
speech proposed the next toast, The health of 


would como down from heaven upon him. 
Smith, Esq., one of the deacons at Clapton- park 


to reclaim those who, like what they once had 
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sented by that church as a token of their love and 
esteem for him. The Rev. C. E. B. Reed appro- 
2 nded, and a number of other toasts fol- 
owed. Subsequently a crowded tea-meet ing was 
held in Common-close schoolroom, which was very 
tastefully and elaborately decorated. In the even- 
ing Divine worship was held in the chapel, when an 
able sermon was preached by the Rev. Eustace R. 
Conder, M.A. 


Correspondence, 


—_o— 


THE SALISBURY SYNOD. 
To the Editor of the Nonconformist. 

My Dax Sir,—There are a few points connected 
with the Diocesan Synod lately held in this city, which 
some of your readers may be interested to note, and 
which they may neither have patience nor opportunity 
to select from the local journals. 

The first thing which strikes an observer is the tone 
of the bishop, who evidently was master of the position, 
and kept the meeting well in hand. In calling together 
so large an assembly to aid him in counsel, ‘‘he had no 
idea of putting the episcopate in commission”; he 
was not there merely to register the conclusions of the 
Synod”; he should “ not abdicate” aught of “the pre- 
rogatives or office of the bishop”—shoul? by virtue of 
his office put an extinguisher” upon any topic which 
was not proper to introduce, and especially told the 
Synod they had nothing to do with either dogma or 
discipline. All which authority he soon had an occasion 
to exercise in “‘snubbing” Mr. T. F. Grove, the mem- 
ber for South Wilts, who had given notice of a motion 
touching the Purchas judgment and a certain breach of 
observance. In describing the act of putting down I 
am strictly clerical, and adopt the amenities of the 
bishop himself. In speaking afterwards on the subject 
of missions, fhe said: Last year, in Convocation, a 
proposal was made to establish a board of missions. I 
opposed it twice, and the second time got particularly 
snubbed by a certain right rev. brother.” Perhaps 
bishops indulge in such things. 

But what I think more especially concerns your readers 
is the tone of these gentlemen on questions like the 
Education}Act, proposed Burial Act, and Parliamentary 
petitions. Notwithstanding they could hardly repress 
a feeling of triumph as to the way the Vice-President 
of the Council of Education had oantered over the 
religious difficulty, they wished it to be distinctly under- 
stood they were under no sense of gratitude attached to the 
present Government. Why should they be! Had they 
not been obliged to consent to the conscience clause and 
the time-table, to say nothing about the great afilic- 
tion that had befallen the Church in Ireland? The 


Rev. R. Phillips proposed a resolution that this synod _ 


cordially approves of those provisions of the Education 
Act, 1870, which secure the continuance of denomina- 
tional instruction, and trusts that the settlement will 
be permanent,” &c. ‘‘ The great merit of the Act,” 
and that which especially called for their support e nd 
approvalf he said, was its denominationalism. That 
was seconded and supported by many concurring 
speakers, when up jumps the Rev. Prebendary Wil- 
kinson, suggesting an amendment. The resolution ag 
it stands will do the work of the enemy,” it will be 
playing into the hands of Mr. Dixon and the League,” 
he will say, ‘‘habes confitentem reum.” And so after 
much tinkering on the subject, an amendment was 
carried to the effect that Parliament should be petitioned 
to retain ‘‘the clauses of the Education Act of 1870 
which secure the freedom of denominational religious 
education.” 

On the following day the Rev. Precentor Lear moved 
a resolution—‘“‘ That this Synod appoint a standing com- 
mittee on matters Parliamentary, ard that it be the 
duty of such committee to watch the bills brought into 
Parliament affecting the Church of this realm, and to 
advise with the bishop as to whether any, and if so, 
what measures may be taken respecting such bills.” He 
said: The Church was in the anomalous position of 
having laws made for her by many members who were 
not Churchmen, but by Jews, infidels, and heretics, 
(Laughter.) He thought it was time for them as 
Churchmen to watch those bills, and bring influence to 
bear upon their friends in Parliament. Asregarded the 
Nonconformists, they scrupled not to bring all the power 
they could to bear upon their friends in Parliament, and 
he believed the reason that so many bills had been passed 
during the last few years, and which Churchmen re- 
gretted, was owing to Churchmen being asleep, and 
because they had not done what they could to bear 
upon their friends in Parliament.” 
reference to what they had done concerning the Educa- 
tion Act, he referred to the Nonconformists Burial Act. 
They were not prepared to see their churchyards in- 
vaded by Nonconformist ministers. He hoped that, as 
a Diocesan Synod, they would lift up their voice in pro- 
test against allowing Nonconformist ministers to enter 
their churchyards, which, he considered, were to the 
Church what the Redan was to Sebastopol. He hoped 
that there would be no diversity of opinion upon the re- 
solution, and, with the exception of Mr. Grove, who said 
he should continue to support the Burials Bill, though 
willing to serve on their committee, there was none. 
The next day Mr. Lear in a motion on the services of 
devout and holy women,” took the opportunity to cor- 


After a passing | 


rect a misinterpretation of what he had said on the pre- 
vious day. What he said—at any rate what he meant 
to say—was that the Church was in a anomalous posi- 
tion in having the legislature which legislated for it cer- 
tain persons, Jews, infidels, and hereties. He was told 
thereby he meant to include Dissenters. He did no- 
thing of the kind. He merely said what he believed 
to be true, that there were in the House of Commons 
a certain number of Jews and a certain number of 
other persons—(laughter)—(he would rather not use 
those other words again), but he did not mean his Non- 
conformist brethren when he used those words.” Yet 
Sir, this same rev. gentleman, who guards so tenderly 
this feelings ot his Nonconformist brethren,” on two 
Civic occasions has been called upon to acknowledge 
the toast of The clergy and ministers of all denomina- 
tions,” and has never condescended so much as to hint 
at this brotherhood. I fea> the disclaimer will need a 
different course of action to make the rev. gentleman 
generally believed. 

Hoping I have not occupied too much of your valu- 
able space, andjthat these jottings may not be unaccept 
able to your readers.—I am, yours, very obediently, 

Noy. 21, 1871. SALISRURIENSIS. 


SOME ASPECTS OF THE UNIVERSITY 
TESTS ACT. . 
Toe the Editor of the Nonconformist. 

Sin, —I beg to forward you the enclosed article under 
the above heading from the Fleur-de- Lys, a journal con- 
ducted by members of Christ’s College. They relate to 
the question, which has now begun to be actively de- 
bated at Cambridge, as to the position of undergraduates 
under the new Tests Act, and especially as to whether 
only Nonconformists are freed from attendance at 
college chapel. As this is a point of great interest, 
not only for undergraduates but also for parents in- 
tending to send their sons to Cambridge, it well deserves 
more attention than it has received. 

I am, Sir, your obedient servant, 
A CAMBRIDGE UNDERGRADUATE, 

Cambridge, Nov. 4, 1871. 


There exists a very l impression among 
not specially informed on University matters, the 
New Tests Act, which was ed last session, finally 
settles the question with which it deals, and relieves 
Nonconformists from all the grievances under which they 
were formerly eg to suffer. How far this im- 
pression may be the truth, we need not here 

iscuss. Nor are we about to argue either for or 
against any extension of the principles laid down in 
that Act. We wish simply to explain as briefly as pos- 
sible, certain results which the Act appears to have 


leaving untouched the question whether the change it 
has effected is or bad, and whether that change 
should be ied further or not. Such an explanation 


would, we believe, be acceptable to many of our readers, 
and may help to clear up some of the uncertainty which 
exists upon the subject. 

What, for example, are the provisions of the Act 
with respect to attendance at chapel? Nine people out 
of ten, even at Oxford and Cambridge, if they were 
asked this question, would reply that Nonconformists 
were now legally set free from the obligation to attend, 
but that this obligation was still binding upon members 
of the Church of England. They would be 
to hear that certain und uates, members of the 
Established Church, may, without any violation of the 


law, be compelled to appear regularly in chapel, and 
that „ ually 8 
are entirely free from any such obligation. They woul 
be surprised to learn that some Nonconformists may 
lawfully be compelled on Sunday to attend the services 
of the religious body te which they belong, while other 
Nonconformists, whose chapel stands next door to the 
college, may spend their Sunday as they please. Yet 
this ap to be the case. It seems that, purposely 
or inadvertently, a line has been drawn between the 
undergraduates of the same religious body, and that of 
two orthodox believers— the one —＋ subjected in 
his religious observations to a ce su and 
direction, while the other, whose opinions coincide 
exactly with those of his companions, may be as inde- 
pendent as an infidel or a Turk. 

The fourth clause of the Act in question declares that, 
unless where the contrary is anes stated, no change 
is introduced in the discipline and worship of any 
college. The fifth clause requires the governing body 
of the college to provide sufficient 4 instruction 
for all members in statu pupillari,” belonging to the 
Estublished Church; and the second clause e 
that, in the construction of the terms of the Act, the 
word “ office” shall include a scholarship or exhibition, 

these preliminary statements in mind, let us 


— 
p to consider the third clause, which contains the 


The clause — among other things, that ‘‘no 
rson be req 
im to take or hold, 


or to conform to any 


us observance, or to attend, 
or abstain from*attending, any form of public worship, 
ed church denomina- 


or to belong to any specifi or 

tion.” Now it is obvious that the words 3 
do not affect, one way or the other, the majority of 
undergraduates ; but it is equally clear, 


and exhibitioners, since cnr 


follows, therefore, 
potas ov penatee may be, can, without a distinct viola- 
tion of the law, be compelled to declare anything re- 
Ses cllentions sup deci-ef sotilipaandaeae to vans 
from attending, any form of public w or 
to any A 
seems that the Act—at least, as far as - 


graduates are concerned—might be more ap- 


propriately called an Act for the Emancipation 
of scholars and exhibitioners, than an Act for the 
Emancipation of Nonconformists ; for, as we shall — 
sently see, the Nonconformist pensioner is not so 

in religious matters as the conforming scholar or ex- 
hibitioner. It is illegal, as we have said, to demand 


from one of the latter a statement of his belief at all ; 


it is illegal, even if he accepts e word of the 
Prayer-book, to require him to attend chapel ; but it is 
not illegal, 4 — to the terms of the Act, to 


require a Nonconformist, if he does not hap 
to be a scholar or exhibitioner, to attend the 
worship of the denomination to which he bel ; 
and to make a declaration of each and every cle 
of his religious faith. Nonconformists haye gained 
much by the new Act. They are no l com- 
pelled to attend the services of Established Church ; 
all d except those in Divinity, are thrown open 
to them ; those fellowships and other offices to which 
the obligation to enter into holy orders is not attached, 
are placed within their reach. But the N 
undergraduate, who does not hold a scholarship or ex- 
hibition, is more under the supervision of the college in 
9 matters than the most faithful among the 
scholars. 
The fifth clause requires the college to provide suffi- 
cient religious instruction for members of the Church of 
d. The last sentences of the third clause enact 
that no shall be compelled to attend the services 
of any denomination to which he does not „With 
to those of the denomination to which he does 
belong, the Act contains no {express provisions, and 
therefore, according to the fourth clause, no change is 
introduced into the existing system.* However much 
the spirit of the Act can be to an on 
the part of college authori in religious matters ; 
he as it makes no express statement on the t, the 
ethodist or Quaker (not being a sc or 
exhibitioner) may lawfully be required to attend 
y every Sunday the services at the Methodist 
cone, oF the er 2 In a town where 
the to which the undergraduate belongs has no 
place 2 then, of course, he cannot be com- 
ed to attend anywhere ; or, if he declares himself an 
nfidel, or even affirms that he has not made up 
his mind to * any religious body, he is equally free 
from any such compulsion. Compulsory attendance at 
college chapels, as well as at any other place of wor- 
ship, is already, therefore, as far as concerns a very 
large number of undergradua cee, Uaurchnien as well as 
Nonconformists, distinctly and expressly abolished ; 
and only those undergraduates, who, not being scholars or 
exhibitioners, are bond. fide members of some 
religious denomination, can lawfully be compelled to 
attend anywhere — the Churchmen at the college 
obapel, the Nonconformists at their own place of wor- 
ship. Scholars, exhibiti infidels, persons whose 
mind is not made up, and those whose sect has no 
chapel in the town, are free from all compulsion 
whatever. , 
It is amusing to notice how the new Act affecta 
harmless and time honoured custom of saying grace 
before the college dinner. Grace is certainly a religious 
0 and from conforming to . us ob · 
servance, scholars are now set free. Sch g ore, 
r, as heretofore, be required to ee wl 
2 performing dende to the tutors 
are y an 
and „It would be well if all the inconsistencies 
of the Act consisted in such trifles as this. 


MARK LANE, THIS DAY. 


ie a a a 
at er quotations. Barley hands 
quietly on former terms. Wheat was to 
a limited extent at previous prices. arrivals 
„ 2 
were fi in value, with a moderate inquiry. Flour expe- 
rienced a fair , at fully late currencies. 
ARRIVALS 
Wheat. Barley. Malt. Oats. Flour, 
& Scotch — — ad = 

Foreign ............ 3,940 1,400 — 82,260 1, 0 ah. 

Sourn Essex.—Mesers. Wi Baker and 
Andrew Johnston, the cok met their 
constituents in the Town- on Wed- 


nesday last, Mr. James Spicer, J.P., in the chair. 


No effort had been made by either 
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QLENERA L CONFERENCE 
OF NONCONFORMISTS. 


In accordance with a resolution * at a joint meeting 
of the Liverpool, Manchester, and Birmingham Noncou- 
formist Committees, a general CONFERENCE of NON. 
CONFORMISIS wili be held in MANCHESTER, on the 
13th and 14th DeceMBER next, to consider“ The Educa- 
tional Policy of the Government, the general relations of 
Nonconfotmists to the Liberal Party, and the necessity of 
organising the political power of Nonconformists throughout 
the kingdom, for the promotion and defence of the principles 
of Religions Equality.” 

The Conference will be composed of Delegates from Non- 
conformist Congregations, Delegates from Local Noncon- 
formist Committees, Delegates from any Nonconformist 

isation, such as the Baptist Union, the Congregational 
Union, the Committee for Sufferings (Society of Friends), 
Delegates from Nonconformist Meetin for the pur- 
pose of supporting the aims of the Conference, and individuals 
whose presence the Committee may deem desirable. 

Names and addresses of Delegates and all other com- 
munications to be forwarded to Mr. Jameson, 63, Brown- 
street, Manchester. 

As far as possible, accommodation will be provided for 
friends from a distance. | 

ALEX. THOMSON, 1 

JOS. CORBETT, Manchester Com. 

R. W. DALE, M. A. Hon. Secs. of 

H. W. CROSSKEY, F. G. S.] Birmingham Com. 

J. J. STITT, J. P., Hon. Secs. of 
WM. CROS FIELD. J.P. Liverpool Com. 


Hon. Secs. of 


TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION. 


In future the Nonconformist will be supplied, 
post free, at 


ONE GUINEA PER ANNUM, 


instead of £1 3s. 10d., to all subscribers who 
order the paper direct from this office, and are 
willing to pay the amount in one sum in 
advance. Any friends who desire to avail 
themselves of this arrangement, are requested 
to forward their subscriptions now or at any 
time up to the 15th of January, 1872. 


Those subscribers who prefer to remit half- 
yearly or quarterly will be supplied with the 
paper on the same terms as heretofore. 


TO ADVERTISERS. 


The Terms for Advertising in Tux NoNCONFORMIST are as 
follows :— 


One Line A Shilling. 
Each additional Line Sixpence, 
There are, on an average, eight words in a line. 
LEADER PAGE. 
Au extra charge of 2s. 6d. for every ten lines or under. 
Published by Auruus MIALL (to whom it is requested 


that all Post-office Orders may be made payable), 18, Bouverie - 
street, Fleet-street, E. C. 


Advertisers of all classes will find Tun NONCONFORMIST 
a valuable Medium for their announcements. 


Tus NONCONFORMIST is registered for transmission 
abroad. 


TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


“‘ Ponders End.“ Wo are sorry for the mistake, but 
it is hardly a matter to be dealt with publicly. 


John Peter.”—Thanks. Wo are at present much 
overcrowded. 


„„ We shall be much obliged to friends who will 


sen us any reports of important discussions in the local 
school boards. : 


Che Roncontormist. 


WEDNESDAY, NOVEMBER 22, 1871. 


SUMMARY. 


PRESIDENT THIERS and the Permanent Com- 
mission are still busy at Versailles preparing 
for the reassembling of the National Assembly 
next month. It is said that the President is 
quite ready to proclaim the Republic definitively, 
and that a large majority of the Deputies are 
favourable to such a step. M. Gambetta has pub- 
lished a manifesto in the shape of a speech at 
St. Quentin, which is condemned by the Demo- 
cratic press for its moderate tone. The ex- 
Dictator declares that the Republic has become 
a necessity, that the National Assembly ought 
to be dissolyed, and that Frenchmen should 
„think of the foreigner, but not speak of 
him. Schools and the Church must sepa- 
rated, and lay instruction introduced. Thi 
is rendered n by the anathema hurled 
by the Church against modern liberty.” M. 

betta hopes to see a national Republican 
party established which, by means of patience 
and patriotism, would restore to France her 
former greatness. On the other hand con- 
spicuous Legitimists have been making a pil- 
grimage to the Count de Chambord at Lucerne, 
and will, as soon as the Assembly meets, pro- 
a monarchical restoration—an agreement 
tween Henry V. and the Count de 
Paris having, it is * been at length 
effected. President Thiers has openly ad- 


vocated the return of tho National Assembly 


to Paris, and thd change will probably be made 
after Christmas—the state of siege being tem- 
porarily maintained ‘‘to calm the susceptibilities 
of timid members.” It is disheartening to read 
one of the statements of the Times correspon- 
dents, which is we hope exaggerated, that 
almost the entire population 1s bent upon 
revenge, or rather upon the recovery of Alsace 
and Lorraine, and ready to submit to any taxa- 
tion that may be necessary for strengthening 
the national armaments. 


The King of Italy has arrived in Rome, where 
he has been received with much enthusiasm, 
to open the first Parliament held in that city. 
The Pope is uneasy, not so much at this formal 
recognition of Rome as the capital, as at the 
prospect of the suppression of certain convents ; 
and he threatens to leave the city if that step 


is taken. M. Thiers has stated to an 
interviewing reporter of the Débats that 
he does not expect His Holiness to 


leave Italy, but that he has offered Pius IX. 
the Chateau of Pau in case of need. He has 
only to say the word; though his presence in 
France might, delicately hints the President, 
cause us some slight ecclesiastical annoyances 
more easily than at the Vatican.” The head of 
the Roman Catholic Church has fallen upon 
evil times. He cannot find prelates sufficiently 
ultramontane for his views to fill the vacant 
Italian sees; his German bishops have received 
a severe snubbing from the Emperor William; 
and now the Bavarian Government have pro- 
sed to the Federal Council that a bill shall 
submitted to Parliament making it a criminal 
offence for clergymen to desecrate the pulpit by 
stirring up opposition against the Government. 
The Berlin correspondent of the Times says the 
bill is sure to be passed by the Federal Council 
and by Parliament, although it would be at 
variance with the old Concordats between ‘the 
Pope and the various German Governments. 
Count Andrassy, the successor of Count Beust, 
has issued a circular note to the diplomatic re- 
presentatives of Austria abroad in which he de- 
clares that the foreign policy of the Empire 
under the new Ministry will remain unchanged. 
The late Chancellor also, who lingers at Vienna— 
as though the Emperor could not part with him 
—explains in an official circular that the reasons 
of his retirement are altogether personal, and 
in no way affect the — or home policy of 
the country. No definite Austrian Ministry has 
yet been appointed, owing to the Bohemian 
difficulty. At Berlin the resignation of Count 
Beust is greatly regretted. e German Par- 


| liament, still in session, is passing the estimates. 


The official declaration that the Imperial 
Government are going to establish a navy of 
the second rank will disappoint our alarmists, 
whohave given themselves up to the delusion that 
Germany will one of thése days send over an 
armada with 100,000 men to descend on our 
shores. 

The announcement that Parliament will pro- 
bably meet on the 23rd of J oe a fortnight 
sooner than usual, though not official, is pro- 
bably correct. The Opposition are not, to our 
thinking, making a wise preparation for the 
session. The ‘‘screaming”’ speeches of leading 
Conservatives at Bristol and Westminster will 
not tell much against the Government, or help 
the great Constitutional reaction throughout 
the country,” which the keen sight of Lord 
John Manners is able to detect. His lordship 
thus caricatures the policy of the Government: 
— The Monarchy assailed, the Church at- 
tacked, the hereditary peerage menaced, the 
dignity and splendour of the Crown outraged, 
a grovelling policy abroad, and levelling policy 
at home, these were the substitutes for the policy 
of Chatham, Pitt, Wellington, Peel, and Derby.“ 
All this means, we suppose, that the Tories are 
anxious for a dissolution, are wanting a cry,“ 
and are ready to accept Mr. Disraeli once more 
as Premier. The statement that they will allow 
the Ballot Bill to pass next session with little 
opposition is almost too good to be true, but it 
is remarkable that their candidates for Plymouth 
and Dover alike accept secret voting as inevit- 
able, and are prepared to vote for it. 

The election for Plymouth is taking place this 
day. The nomination yesterday was as usual 
a scene of great uproar, and the show of hands 
was in favour of the Conservative, some of 
whose supporters have had recourse to very 
discroditable electioneering practices. The vote 
of the Jew electors is it seems to bo given to 
Mr. Bates, on some trumpery local objection 
to Mr. Rooker, while Nonconformists are man- 
fully and consistently supporting Mr. Jessel at 
Dover. The polling booth at Plymouth to-day 
will be to some extent an index of the reality 
of er Tory reaction, and of the relative 
strength of the friends of temperance and of the 
beer- lin a large constituency. | 

Last Thursday the laying down of the sub- 
marine cable between Port Darwin and Java 
was successfully completed—a fact which was 


justice Nonconformists protes 


— 


telegraphed from the southern part of that 
island to London in about a day. The meani 
of this incident is that the tel hic communi- 
cation between England and Northern Australia 
is absolutely complete. The land line across 
the Continent, which is being constructed by 
the South Australian Government, presents no 
serious difficulties, and will probably be finished 
by the new year; thus bringing London into a 
few hours’ communication with Melbourne, 
Sydney, and Adelaide. 


THE ENDOWED SCHOOLS. 


THE manner in which the endowed schools 
are te be reorganised is exciting increasing in- 
terest throughout the country. tt was discussed 
in both Houses of Parliament during last 
session. The Central Nonconformist Committee 
brought before the commissioners, to whom has 
been entrusted the duty of framing schemes for 
the government of these schools, a very im- 
portant question concerning the appointment of 
ex-officio clerical governors; that question was 
referred to the Education Department; and the 
department has decided that such appointments 
are illegal, and must be withdrawn. It is one 
of the subjects which will be brought before the 
Conference of Nonconformists at Manchester, 
and will be discussed in connection with the 
remaining sectarian restrictions at the Univer- 
sities. 

There is good reason for this increased in- 
terest in the question. -It is not difficult to see 
why it has been hitherto regarded with so much 
apathy. These schools have been exclusively 
in the hands of the Established Church. The 
education imparted in many of] them has been 
inefficient, unsuited to the wants of the times, 
and especially unsuited to the class of Noncon- 
formists who ought to frequentthem. In many 
instances the resources of the schools have been 
squandered, and the trusts abused, until the 
very name of grammar school” has become a 
synonym for ecclesiastical exclusiveness and 
antiquated educational notions. But all this is 
in a fair way to be changed. The admirable 
report of the Schools Inquiry Commission has 
revealed both the abuses and the value of these 
schools. The vast impulse which is being given 
to primary education has naturally awakened 
in the minds of the middle-classes an anxious 
desire not to fall back in the intellectual race. 
These schools ought to become educational 
centres for the middle classes, — up h 
standard, and giving the tone to other 
If they are justly administered they will present 
a new field to Nonconformists. There are valu- 
able exhibitions at the Universities for which 
they may freely compete. It is not unreason- 
able to suppose that from the elemen 
schools some lads will proceed to the endowed, 
and from thence to the Universities. And in 
the masterships of these schools there will be 
opened an intellectual career from which Non- 
conformists have hitherto been quite shut out. 

The Endowed Schools Bill was welcomed 
with much enthusiasm. It is of that kind for 
which Parliament furnishes the principle, and 
others have to apply it. You can infuse into such 


measures almost any spirit you 2 religious 
or political. It might have been thought that the 


commissioners who were chosen to give prac- 
tical form to the — of the Act would 
have represented the whole community. This 
would only have been just, and it was essential 
to secure adequate knowledge and to im 
confidence. Yet all the commissioners belong 
to the Established Church. in- 
at the time. 
Of course we were assured of the extreme libe- 
rality of the commissioners, and that the interests 
of Nonconformists were perfectly safe in their 
hands. This is the style in which even Liberal 
Governments are wont to treat Dissenters, but in 
which no Liberal Government treats Roman 
Catholics. But this case only confirms what we 
have so often experienced before, that we must 
maintain that attitude of ‘* watchful jealousy of 
which the member for Stroud once so eloquently 
spoke, if we would preserve the commonest 
rights of citizenship. | 

The gravest charge which has been brought 
against the Endowed Schools Commissioners 
is the appointment of clerical ex-officto 
governors one in almost every case, and in some 
instances more than one. These appointments at 
once set an ecclesiastical stamp upon the 


schools. There is one man on the governing 
body, not because of his personal qualities, nor 


because of the confidence of his neighbours, but 
simply because he is a aps ha of the Esta- 
blished Church. If the other governors are 
incompetent or indifferent they may be i, 
but this clerical governor is immoveable. It is 
not to the purpose to say that the commis- 
sioners wished to secure one educated gentle- 


man on the governing body. If he were a 
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suitable man, he would inevitably be elected to 
the office, and then his position would be 
natural and just, and not artificial and in- 
vidious. tever may be the thought of 
appointing ex-officio governors at all, it can 
scarcely be doubted that the ecclesiastical is the 
worst form in which that principle can be 
embodied. That these appointments have been 
declared illegal by the Education Department 
only makes the action of the commissioners 
more extraordi . They have either been so 
heedless of the claims and feelings of Noncon- 
formists, or 80 r to give the Establishment 
vantage ground in the new schemes, that they 


have not only violated the spirit but the letter | ha 


of the Act which they are administering. And 
some of these schemes with these illegal ap- 
pointments have passed the Houses of Parlia- 
ment and are law. One Nonconformist com- 
missioner on the board would have saved the 
Government, thé Parliament, and the Commis- 
sion, this discreditable confusion. 

Itis justly objected to the schemes which have 
been issued, that the co-optative governors 
are out of due proportion to the elective, and 
that they have been chosen apparently from 
ecclesiastical and political . We 
would not do the Commissioners injustice. No 
doubt they have had to maintain a severe 
struggle against ‘‘ vested interests and local 
influence. It may be that these co-optative 

vernors are only huge fragments detached 

m the old self-elected bodies. The commis- 
sioners have sought to launch the vessel by 
taking as many as possible of the old crew on 
board. If this were a temporary arrangement, 
suitable to a transition state, the objection 
would not be so strong. But when we find 
that these co-optative governors are sometimes 
an absolute majority of the board, sometimes 
one half, and that when united with the ex 
oficio they always swamp the representative 
element; also that among those named by the 
‘Commissioners are many clerical co-optatives, 
it is impossible to doubt that the spirit and life 
of the governing bodies are sacrificed to old 
traditions or to local interests. 

The Spectator says that the commissioners 
have no duty on this matter to ‘‘ Nonconformity 
in general. Our contemporary argues that 
if the localities in which the schools are 
situated are satisfied, no one has a right 
to complain. We altogether demur to 
this view. What is due to Nonconformity is 
simply what is due to equity and justice. These 
schemes are the rearrangement of t national 
trusts. The apathy or the helplessness of a 
—— locality should in no degree influence 

e action of the commissioners. The past 
History of these schools has not been such as 
to kindle much enthusiasm. The commissioners 
should seek to awaken the interest of the whole 
community in them. We earnestly hope that 
they will enter afresh upon their work with 
clearer views, and more in sympathy with the 
spirit of the times. The removal of the clerical 
ex-officio governors will furnish the opportunity. 
Let them have more faith in the people, and 
less in routine, officialism, and privilege. The 
more active and direct the part which the people 
take in governing the schools, the more they 
— value the education which is given in 

em.“ 


INTERNATIONAL AMENITIES. 


DuR1nG the last few months several interest- 
ing questions of an international character have 
forced themselves upon the public mind. We 
do not refer to diplomatic squabbles or to ques- 
tions of peace and war; for these are subjects 
which it is not less our interest than our duty 
to avoid as much as possible. But we have in 
view those acts of good-will which a rich and 
er nation is able to perform to a dis- 

ressed or suffering neighbour. There are utili- 
tarians who assure us that the money con- 
tributed by Great Britain for tho relief of the 
sick and wounded inthe war between France 
and Germany was wasted. They have even 
given us statistics to show that every sixpence 
applied to these objects enabled the combatants 


to spend so much more money in the vigorous. 


prosecution of the war. For such ideas, with 
whatever show of figures or of arguments they 
may be supported, wo feel no sympathy. In 
the first place, itis only too manifest that the 

rolongation of any war must in time blunt 

ose feelings of humanity with which, at the 
outset, both combatants naturally contemplate 
the sufferings of their own sick and wounded ; 


* The whole subject of the action of the commis- 
sioners and the intment of clerical ex-officio 
governors has been discussed in the Spectator between 
Alpha, who seems to be well up in the official view, 
and the Rev. J. Jenkyn Brown, o Birmingham, whose 
very able defence of the position and claims of Non- 
conformists is freely admitted by our contemporary. We 
are sorry not to be able to copy Mr. Brown's last letter. 


and we have reason to believe that French and | 
Germans became equally obnoxious to the 
truth of this charge. They had other things to 
think of—more pressing and important, as they 
considered them. A disabled soldier, being of 
no further use for fighting purposes, of course 
takes his place in the rear; and what that 
means, when an army is in motion and the plan 
of a campaign has to be carried out, every one 
must know who bestows the least reflection on 
the subject. In truth, it is then that the 
services of the Good Samaritan or the stranger 
who, protected by the banner of the Red Cross, 
has every appliance of skill and humanity at 

nd—are 81 — useful in assuaging misery 
and saving life. How much phys:cal pain has 
thus been alleviated—how many precious lives 
have thus been spared to their country and 
their friends—it is impossible to conjecture ; 
and, indeed, we greatly object to making any 
matter of . „which is also necessarily a 
matter of the plainest duty, a mere question of 
figures—a — to tax the ingenuity of 
Statistical Society orators and of puzzling arith- 
meticians. 

The same general argument applies just as 
ay to great disasters like the . 
fire, the West India hurricane, and the famine 
in Persia. No doubt the Americans can repai 
the losses of Chicago. The same hands which 
built can rebuild—the same resources which 
made the capital of the West the pride and 
ornament of the American continent, may re- 
store the charred ruins of the great city to 


| more than their original splendour and prospe- 


rity. But mankind is made up of individuals; 
and, in the meanwhile, what is to become of 
the individuals who have lost fortunes, homes, 
household gods—in a word, everything—by the 
most disastrous and unforeseen of calamities ? 
The rebuilding of Chicago may simply mean 
prosperity to an entirely different set of people, 
in whose weal or woe little personal sympathy 
need be felt, because they are perfectly well 
able to take care of themselves. It is not the 
future inhabitants of the city who require our 
assistance, but those who have suddenly be- 
come the victims of a great and overshadowin 
misfortune. Therefore, on the most practi 
grounds, the aid which all England has been 
prompt to render to the sufferers by the Chi 
conflagration may be defended, if icles be 
necessary. It is they who demand the help of 
every philanthropist in the world, and that help 
they should receive, not because they are 
Americans, or because they live in a famous 


city, but for the all-sufficient reason that they 
are men. 


And it is precisely this last consideration 
which ought to prompt the sympathy of the 
British public on behalf of the negroes of the 
Leeward Islands, and the hapless tribes of 
Persia. That the blacks of Antigua aro British 
subjects may be an additional reason for hasten- 
ing to their rescue; and that the Persians re- 
side on the confines of Hindostan may consti- 
tute a special motive for the prompt and ener- 

tic interference of the Indian Government; 

ut the British nation should contribute to their 
relief what it can spare from its superfluous 
wealth, because both negroes and Orientals are 
bound to us by that mysterious and indissoluble 
tie which unites all men, of whatever race, in 
a common brotherhood. Of all the forms of 
human error the antipathies of race are the most 
hateful—the most provocative of enduring mis- 
chief; and England, therefore, should welcome 
every opportunity of showing that she can rise 
superior to these wicked prejudices, and stretch 
out her arm to save even those who are — 
posed to be aliens in blood, customs, and 
gion. 

In the opinion of some persons Persia is 
doomed to annihilation. Drought on her high 
table-lands will, according to this view, destroy 
vegetation and reduce a once powerful nation 
to a fow wandering and decaying tribes. If 
this is to be the future of Persia, we must bow 
with submission to the dreadful fiat; but it is 
not our duty to accept the hypothesis, which, 
after all, may not be true, and to stand with 
folded arms while millions die tor lack of bread. 
Even though Ispahan--once the boasted ‘ half 
of the world”—should be blotted out, and 
Persia itself become extinct, it is still our dut 
to trust in the beneficence of the Oreator, and, 
at all events to assist in that work of charity 
which He has given us to perform. If there 
was ever 12 which would cause tho 
followers of the Prophet or the worshippers of 
the sun to turn with sympathy to the — les 
of the Oross, it suroly would be a free gift of 
those blessings which the latter have it in their 
r to confer upon a people whose crops ha ve 

ed them; whose live stock has perished; 
and whose little ones are, for a season, without 
that cup of water which, when nt ba to 


parched ups by tender and thoughtful hands, 
carries with it so rich a blessing. 


The practice of these international amenities 
is one of the best means of preserving inter- 
national peace. The passions of men are not 
easily subdued, but kindness is a po 
means of taming even the savage breast. How 
much more is it likely to prove efficacious when 
its influence is felt by nations and races which 
are able to appreciate it, and to return good for 
te as well as evil for evil? Will not the 
oyalty of the negroes of the West India Islands 
be strengthened'and confirmed if we rebuild their 
little huts, and make them feel that the mother 
country, asking for nothing in return but their 
= will, desires to be only a benefactress to 

em? The moral influence which she may 
acquire by such deeds will far outweigh their 
pecuniary value, and enable her to achieve con- 
quests of mind over mind which the sword never 
yet accomplished, ‘and which it would defy 
the vaunted prowess of the mightiest of her 
fleets to compass. Let cavillers sneer as they 
will, let statisticians re up huge mountains 
of figures to show how little organised effort can 
hope to diminish the sum total of human misery, 
we believe that the time will never come when 
either a Persian drought will dry up, or a 
Chicago conflagration destroy, the fountains 
of British charity. 


THE REV. J. BALDWIN BROWN’S 
ANNIVERSARY. 


ELSEWHERE we report at some length the 
proceedings in connection with the twenty-fifth 
anniversary of Mr. Brown’s entrance upon the 
Christian ministry, We are sure that none of 
our readers will grudge the space. The cele- 
—— 1 — 54 ist „ Andulg would 
entirely justi r. Brown in indulging a 
feelin . of thankful pride. The — 
church in which it was held, and the unique 
assembly which gathered in it, as well as the 
number and quality of ministers and laymen 
who occupied the 3 made up a whole 
which was but the legitimate outcome of 
twenty-five 2 of thorough and honest 
work. Mr. Binney did well to call attention 
to the fact that the noble building and noble 
congregation” had arisen ‘‘ without trick, 
without claptrap, without any laying out or 

lanning for mere E ese are the 
fast things that anybody who knows him would 


ever think of erg Re ee 


Baldwin Brown. Indeed, so far from catering 
for mere popularity, he has pursued a course 
which required no peng amount of moral 
courage to follow, in that it cut rather or v 
racy sgn the grain of popular opinion. 

has to pay the penalty which all intrepid 
leaders have had to pay—to bear the weight of 
suspicion, misrepresentation, and obloquy, 
from those who would not take the trouble 
understand him, or could not have understood 
him if they had taken the pains. In the judg- 
ment of some of his seniors, some of them men 
of great influence, he was at one time regarded 
as rather a dangerous man. Too vigorous in 
intellect and too honest of heart to allow him- 
self to ring the changes with the old theologi 
phrases and call it preaching the „ he 
thought for himself and cast his thoughts in 
word-moulds of his own. And to do this was, 
with the class of persons to whom we have 
alluded, to ‘‘ preach another Gospel, which 
indeed was not another,” because it was no 
Gospel at all. We are not 2 sure 
that we agree in all that Mr. New- 
man Hall said out of the fulness of his 


teaching and that of some of his imme- 
diate predecessors, is not merely one of terms. 
Shae lene been a silent but mighty change— 
advance we will call it—in theological thought. 
There has been a breaking away from the 
human systems of theology into which the 
Gospel had been tortured, and a getting Dees 
back to the older truth as it is in New 
Testament. The narrow Calvinism with which 
some of us were poor | familiar in our early 
days, with,its dark and gloomy ideas of God and 
3 is fast becoming obsolete. The theo- 
logy of our day is a blossom on a living tree as 
compared with a dried and {dismembered speci- 
meninamuseum. Theological controversy to- 
day is a real conflict of living minds earnestly 
endeavouring to get at t. for themselves, 
instead of a mutual warfare with 

brickbats, or sometimes even with poi 


arrows, for the defence of opposing ies. 
The phrases are gone because systems are 
gone, and, as must happen in all free and living 
processes, the thinkers of to-day are — 
nearer to each other, thirsting for 5 

instead of boasting of difference. is 4 
faint streak of the dawn of we fear a still dis- 
tant day, for which all Christian teachers ought 
so earnestly to pray and strive. And in p 
ring for this, as we deem it, blessed change, 


Baldwin Brown has taken a most hon 


ourable 


heart. The difference betwixt Mr. Brown's 


- 
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part, and has helped it on. He has dared to 
utter and to print what many were beginning 
to think, in fear as to whither they were 
drifting, and what might be the consequence. 
And so he has given them the boldness to pur- 
sue their honest thought to the end. And in 
such a period of transition as this to have done 
that, is to have contributed to his age one of its 
most precious ssions. 

It is not at all out of place for us to call on a 
much wider circle than that which has enjoyed 
Mr. Brown’s teaching to join in congratulatin 
him on the completion of his twenty-five years 

rate. For he is a representative man. He 
taken his place in the literature of his time, 
and by the mode in which he has done it has 
helped to lift into a more exalted position the 
y to which he belongs. In these matters 
„none of us liveth to himself.” Whether for 
good or ill, they who take foremost places in 
any community affect the character of the whole. 
The world is too apt to judge of the whole by 
its part whether it be good or bad. And so we 
all share in measure what honour any one of 
us reaps. We may venture to constitute our- 
selves the representatives of hundreds who 
could not be present on Friday evening and 
assure Mr. Brown of their very hearty partici- 
pation in the words of sympathy then expressed. 

We are quite sure that the memories of past 
misrepresentation and wrongs have long since 

to linger in Mr. Brown’s heart. If he 
heard the echo of any of them as he took his 
lace among his people last Friday, it must 
ve been — sf dispelled. He is reaping 
a worthy reward of honest thought and speech, 
and fai and laborious work. In his noble 
and manly address, Mr. Brown referred play- 
fully to an opinion entertained by some of his 
brethren, that he had a special faculty for get- 
ting into trouble.” We believe the opinion to 
be well-founded. It is that special faculty for 
getting into trouble which men have who 
are thoroughly honest and must go ahead. The 
path of the pioneer is always through troublous 
places. They who have to find the way by 
which a generation marches to its future are in 
much danger of getting into bogs. They who 
depart from the ruts are sure to be pelted with 
hard words if not with stones. The time comes, 
however, when all men follow them, and there 
arises the danger of a new rut of their own. 
We heartily wish for Mr. Brown many years 
of rich reward in his work. Still in his prime, 
we may look for splendid service from him yet. 
For the honours which man has to give he has 
shown that he does not care much: and it cer- 
tainly is not much Congregationalists as a body 
have to give him. But has is one thing we 
are sure he does covet—the trust and love of his 
brethren and friends; and that he may assure 
himself he has to the fullest extent. 


MEN AND THINGS IN AMERICA. 
(By a Cosmopolitan.) 
SOCIAL REFORM. 

About a dozen years ago I was a member of the 
committee of a Young Men’s Christian Association 
in England when the Rev. Newman Hall was invited 
to deliver a lecture. The subject chosen was 
„Social Reform.” Attracted by the fame of the 
lecturer, a large number of the local aristocracy as- 
sembled, and, to their surprice, found that in Mr. 
Hall’s opinion social reform meant—teetotalism. I 
shal) never forget the wry faces some excellent 
judges of fine old port made over the dose of 
abstinence they swallowed in mistake. Probably 
Mr. Hall never knew that unintentionally he had 
played off a capital joke, which to this day is re- 
membered with amusement in the town where the 
occurrence took place. 

Fortified by Mr. Hall’s example, I propose to say 
something on social reform, and more particularly 
on the social freform advocated by teetotallers. 
Since I arrived in America I have had many 
inquiries from England about the Maine Law and 
kindred matters, but I have hesitated to reply 
thereon until I could see more of the country. 
Strangers are very apt to be mistaken about the 
drinking customs of a nation. I have heard Eng- 
lishmen who had visited America declare there was 
no drunkenness in the States because they had never 
seen a drunken man. On the other hand, I have 
heard Americans who have visited England say 
there was lecs drinking in the Old Country than in 
America. A man must study many varieties of town 
and city life before he can offer a safe opinion on 
such subjects. 

It is certain that there are fewer drunken menſto 
be seen in the streets in America than in the streets 
in England ; but this in itself proves little. The 
police here ave very strict in apprehending any 
person who shows symptoms of intoxication, so that 
such people are rarely visible. Drunken men are 


carefully concealed in order to avoid imprisonment 
and fine. 

There is unquestionably a great deal of drinking 
and drunkenness. Lager beer, introduced by the 
Germans, is the favourite beverage of the lower 
orders. Whisky is the fashionable liquor. Cognac 
is scarce and very dear. Foreign and native wines 
are patronised by ‘‘the upper ten.” The liquors 
in themselves are universally pronounced bad in 
quality—far inferior to those sold in England. 
Spirits are literally ‘‘fire water.” The drinking 
goes on mostly at bars, where a toper turns in, 
tosses off his.dram, and departs, possibly to go and 
do the same thing elsewhere. There are no snug 
‘*ba>-parlours,” as in England, where men sit and 
sip their social glass.” I am told by experienced 
characters that it is ‘‘easier to get tight” in 
America—first, because the liquor is gulped down 
so rapidly, and, secondly, because it is stronger and 
more fiery than English liquor. 


If it is easier to get tight,” it is also easier to 
abstain than in England. I once heard a man say, 
There is no necessity to get drunk in America.” 
He explained this on the ground that the air was 
so pure and buoyant that stimulants were not 
needed. There is truth in this. If anything on 
earth would excuse a glass of grog, the fogs of the 
Old Country would. But abstinence has on the 
whole progressed further here than at home. I 
have never yet met an American minister who was 
not an abstainer. The editor of the Watchword 
told me that in the whole Methodist Church he did 
not know a minister who drank wine or spirits. 
Many of the Baptist churches will not receive a 
non-teetotaller to membership. The entire reli- 
gious press advocates temperance. What drinking 
there is must, therefore, be ascribed to persons out- 
side of the church. In private circles wine is 
seldom seen. I am dining out every week, among 
all classes, and hitherto I have never been offered a 
glass of wine at dinner, though my entertainers are 
principally not teetotallers. At public banquets 
wine is more often absent than present, in deference 
to the temperance people. On these grounds I 
regard the temperance movement in America as 
ahead of England. But in what Dr. F. R. Lees 
would call sound temperance doctrine the Americans 
are far behind English abstainers. Dr. Lees abstains 
from what he denounces as poison in whatever form 
it is taken. Americans abstain from expaliency. 
Hence, as I can personally testify, the Rev. G. W. 
McCree was quite right jn his recent remarks on 
the backsliding of American abstainers who visit 
Europe. People who abstain from reasons of ex- 
pediency are apt to give up abstinence when they are 
released from the local influences upon which they 
act. An anti-poison teetotaller stands on a firmer 
platform, and is not so likely to waver in his 
allegiance. 

As to the Maine Law, it is, paradoxical as it may 
seem, both a success and a failure. It is a success 
as a complete antidote to drunkenness in small 
country places where it is honestly enforced. It is 
a failure in every large city because no Government 
dare enforce it. Where it is nominally in operation 
you may obtain spirits in certain places by asking 
for Bibles, Prayer-books, &c., receiving flasks of 
liquor neatly made up in book form. 

I am inclined to regard national or State prohibi- 
tion laws as a mistake. They cannot be enforced, 
and they create by their violation contempt for the 
laws of the land. By keeping alive temperance 
politics they disorganise general political parties, 
and in that way work more mischief than may 
perhaps be imagined. It would be far better, by a 
general Act, something after the model of the Edu- 
cation Act and the Permissive Bill of Sir Wilfred 
Lawson, to settle the subject by leaving it to the 
local action of the people. This would result in 
immediate prohibition in the country districts, and 
in gradual prohibition in the cities. What was 
then done would be well done. It is, however, 
sheer madness to pass Acts which everybody knows 
will be, as J. B. Gough got into trouble for saying, 
**dead-letters.” In New York State I have often 
been told that when the Maine Law was carried 
it does not exist now—it was passed through the 
Legislature by men who only voted for it because 
they knew it would never be put in operation! I be- 
lieve that the temperance party are wise in Fngland 
in advocating local self-government in relation to 
the liquor traffic. Far better would it have been if 
American prohibitionists had adopted a similar plat- 
form. A Maine Law can only be enforced by main 
force, and neither in England nor America is society 
prepared to stand that. Moral suasion must pre- 
cede legal action. 

A teetotaller travelling here is much more com- 
fortable at the United States hotels than he is at 


the English hotels. At English hotel dinners the 
man who disregards the frequent inquiries of the 
waiters as to ‘‘ what wine he will take” is treated 
as a suspicious character. Even those who have 
got Timothy stomachs” and take a little wine 
find it a nuisance to have the wine list constantly 
poked under their noses until they have ‘‘ given 
their orders.” In American hotels there is no such 
inexorable law of etiquette for promoting drinking. 
The great majority of guests don’t drink at the table, 
but go down stairs to ‘‘kiss the baby ” at the bar 
if they want to liquor up.” In consequence of 
the semi-temperance way in which all hotels are 
conducted there are no hotels which are par ezcel- 
lence temperance hotels, but there are plenty of 
boarding-houses which are strictly teetotal in 
character. The late E. C. Delavan built the 
Delavan House at Albany, intending it to be a 
temperance hotel pure and simple, and he had at 
one time a lawsuit with the gentleman to whom 
he had leased it on that very point. Yet, in his 
later years, Mr. Delavan found it impossible to 
exclude a bar from the Delavan House. 

A review of the temperance movement in America 
convinces me that here as in England the hard- 
drinking habits of our forefathers are year by year 
disappearing. It is true that education in itself 
will not cure drunkenne:s, but it is equally true 
that the educated classes drink less than the unedu- 
cated classes. Perhaps teetotalers are not so well 
able to judge of their own progress as are outsiders. 
They are always in front of the enemy and naturally 
form the highest estimate of the enemy’s strength. 
Yet facts are facts, and notwithstanding statistics 
which prove the number of pennies spent in beer 
and the number of gallons of wine imported, no 
man who knows either English or American society 
can deny that since Joseph Livesey and his Preston 
friends began the crusade against intemperance 
wonderful progress has been made. Where are now 
the ‘‘three-bottle men”? Where are now the 
Scotch lairds who, according to Dean Ramsay, always 
finished their potations ‘‘under the table”? 
Drunkenness is still a gigantic evil, but it has be- 
come repulsive to the national vision and a sharp 
thorn in the national conscience. Such gangrenes 
in the body politic cannot be hastily cured, but 
when the nation is aroused statesmen must sooner 
or later act. I believe that here as well as in Eng- 
land no solution so satisfactory as the on of 
local control can ever be devised. ‘‘ Let,” asthe Non- 
conformist has neatly put it, ‘‘the people be their 
own 3 „For shall we say their own prohibi- 
tionists ? 9 


Cannino’s Entoma.—The following is an eni 
said to have been written b 12 * 
for a time baffled the skill of all England to solve :— 

There is a word of plural number, 

A foe to peace and human slumber : 

Not any word you chance to take 

By adding s you plural make; 

But if you add an s to this, 

How st the metamorphosis ; 

Plural is plural then no more, 

And sweet what bitter was before. 
The word is cares, to which by adding an ‘‘s” 
you have ‘‘ caress.” . 

ExciusivE Enciish News IX New VORK.— 
The following extracts from the New York World 
have some bearing upon the claim which that en- 
terprising journal puts forward to the 8 of 
early and exclusive London news.“ e give the 
telegram, headings and all, from the World of Oct. 
29 (Sunday) :—“ Victoria Insane. A Council of 
the Royal Family. A Regency Demanded. The 
Queen In ignantly Refuses to Consent. Further 
Symptoms of Insanity. She Refuses to Sign Public 
Papers. The Cabinet Discuss the Regency Ques- 
tion. Pro to Authorise the Chancellor 
to Affix the Royal Autograph.” London Office 
of the World, Saturday, October 28.—The Royal 
family has held a council, and asked Queen Victoria 
to consent to the marriage of the Duke of Edinburgh 
to a Russian princess, and also to the establishment 
of a regency under the Prince of Wales. The 
Queen at once and indignantly refused to consent 
to the latter portion of the ent. Her 
Majesty subsequently refused to sign the public 

laid before her by the Ministers.” The 
inet, at its meeting, discussed the question of 8 
A proposal was also made to obviate the 
difficulty which would be caused by the Queen’s re- 
fusal to sign the public documents by au 
the Lord Chancellor to perform that duty for the 
resent.” In its next issue the World the fol- 
owing :—‘‘ The sad news concerning, Ye health of 
Queen Victoria published in the World of yesterday 
morning created no littleexcitement in thiscity. The 
fact of a plan having been successfully kept up to con- 
ceal from the people the real state of Her — 
mental and physical health only served to N 
final announcement all the more startling. It is 
well-known that the World is the only paper in 
this that has published from time to time 
truthful accounts resp2cting the social troubles in 


the Royal household, and the cable * of ** 
ore, 


London correspondent was 


a genuine statement of facts as they exist.” 
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Court, Official, und Personal Nebos. 


Her Majesty will leave Balmoral for the south 
on Friday next. 

Notwithstanding the cold weather and a fall of 

now, the Queen on Thursday walked in the private 
grounds for a considerable time. In the evening 
she gave a ball to the officials and servants of the 
household. 

At a dinner given at Glasgow the other day, Dr. 
MacLeod utterly denied that Her Majesty has 
evinced the smallest signs of mental or moral in- 
capacity. She had completely recovered from her 
late attack of * my and gout in the hands, and 
was thoroughly well, both in body and mind, 
though not strong enough to do more than she had 
hitherto done. Dr. MacLeod closed his speech by 
denouncing the criticisms often directed against the 
Queen as both cruel and cowardly, inasmuch as the 
subject of them could make no reply but must 
endure in silence. 

Lord Tenterden, C.B., Assistant Under-Secretary 
of State for Foreign Affairs, has been appointed 
Her Majesty's agent to attend the Tribunal of 
Arbitration which is to meet at Geneva under the 
provisions of the Washington Treaty to adjudicate 
on the Alabama claims. 

It is said that all the judges have concurred in 
Chief Justice Cockburn’s protest against the pro- 
motion of Sir Robert Collier to the Judicial Com- 
mittee, but that the Government have no intention 
to annul the appointment. 

Mr. Alderman Dakin, the late Lord Mayor of 
London, is to receive the honour of knighthood. 

The Standard understands that Mr. Walter, 
M.P. for Berkshire, will shortly be elevated to the 
peerage, under the title of Baron Wokingham. 

Colonel Hogg has been re-elected Chairman of the 
Metropolitan of Works. 

The Marchioness of Queensberry, in a characte- 
ees letter, has sent a cheque for 10/. to the wife of 

elly. 

3 is on foot to obtain a life-size 
portrait of Mr. Morley, M. P., for the New Bicen- 
tenary Memorial Hall shortly to be erected in 
a 

The Prince of Wales has been prevented payi 
his proposed visit to the Maharajah Dhuleep Singh 
by a chill resulting in a febrile attack, which con- 
fines him to his room. 

It is stated that Parliament will meet on Tues- 
day, the 23rd of January. 

Mr. Childers has returned to England. He was 
at the Admiralty on Monday, and afterwards had 
an interview with Mr. Baxter on the subject of the 
Megera. 


THE EDUCATION ACT. 


Lonpon School Boarp.—The exciting debates 
at the recent gatherings of the board were succeeded 
on Wednesday by a merely business meeting. A 
motion of Mr. Ingle, calling the attention of parents 
to the compulsory powers conferred upon that body 
by the Education Act, was referred to a committee. 
It was resolved, on the motion of Mr. W. H. Smith, 
M.P., that, with a view to providing school accom- 
modation, inquiry should be at once made for suit- 
able buildings to be hired until the schools of the 
board were built. Mrs. Anderson then moved for 
a sub-committee to see that the board schools were 
fitted with all nece sanitary arrangements, 

rticularly as regards the matter of ventilation. 
fn the discussion it was said their own ventilation 
had been bad enough ; the Works Committee had 
the matter in hand, and were trying some experi- 
ments with Pott’s Patent Ventilator at their offices. 
Both teachers and children were injured by bad 
ventilation. Eventually Mrs. Anderson and Pro- 
fessor Huxley consented to be summoned to consult 
with the works committee on the subject. A 
motion by Mr. Smithies in favour of evening schools 
was carried. 

BiRMINGHAM.—The following notice has been 
given by Mr. A. J. Elkington, one of the majority 
on the Birmingham School Board :— 

That resolution No. 170—That it will not be possible to 
enforce compulsory attendance (at school) until additional 
school accommodation has been provided by the board—be, 
and is hereby rescinded ; and that this board determines at 
a Sastre pion te by the bye-lows, 00 far ne the avelisble 

iven re-laws, 

accommodation will permit. 

The Birmingham Post says :—‘‘The purpose of this 
resolution is to compel the attendance of all child- 
ren, Dissenters included, at denominational schools, 
almost exclusively those of the Church of England 
and the Roman Catholic Church; and, taken in 
conjunction with the bye-law allowing the payment 
of school fees, it further proposes to fill these 
schools, by furce, at the expense of ratepayers, of 
whom the majority are hostile both to the Church 
of England and to the Church of Rome.“ 

PortsmoutTH.—At a meeting of the Portsmouth 
School Board on Thursday the scheme of education 
for the new elementary schools in that borough was 
ado A long discussion took place on a pro- 
posal that the school should be opened every morn- 
ing with prayer and a hymn; but the motion was 

tived by 8 to 5. 
8 An influential meeting of ratepayers 
of Liv 


1 


industrial se 


Hakes, the Rev. H. S. Brown, Mr. R. Johnson, 
and Mr. T. Snape, the speakers contending that in- 
dustrial schools were practically a failure; that 
even what good the did was done at too much cost 
and mixed with wil: that the maintenance of such 
grants was likely to lead to sectarian bitterness 
and disputes; and that, though they might be 
legal, they were not consistent with the spirit in 


which Parliament passed the Education Bill. The 


following resolutions were adopted :— 


That the 2 pro to be made and continued to the 

rial schools are objectionable to the ratepayers, because 
these institutions are of quasi-criminal character and doubtful 
elficacy, and also because their tendencv is sectarian and their 
cost excessive. 


That the school board be requested, for the reasons named 
in the fo ing resolution, to refuse further grants to these 
schools, and that a deputation, consisting of the chairman and 
gentlemen who have addressed the meeting, wait upon the 
school board to present this request. 
At the meeting of the board on Monday the depu- 
tation was introduced, stated their case, and with- 
drew. After a long debate, it was resolved by a 
large majority to continue the grant, which should 
not exceed Is. per head per week during the period 
of the child’s detention in the schools, it being 
understood that from year to year this should be 
subject to revision, and that the grant could be 
withdrawn or continued at the option of the board. 
An amendment, to the effect that the grants should 
be delayed until the whole question of maintenance 
and m ement of industrial schools had been fully 
considered, was negutived by a considerable majority 


of the board. 


School Inspectors. —The Morning Post under- 
stands that it is not intended to make any new 
a —* to inspectorships of schools under the 

ducation Act until some experience has been 

ined, by the working of that act, of the number 
ikely to be permanently required. It may save 
some trouble if we add that it is a sine quad non for 
candidates for such appointments that they shall be 
laymen (under thirty-five years of age) who have 
taken not only honours, but high honours, at one of 
the Universities. 


Tue Irtsh Epucation Question.—The repre- 
sentative bolies of the Congregationalists and 
Baptists in Ireland have (like the Presbyterians) 
adopted resolutions declaring their continued 
approval of the national system of education in 
Ireland. The following was the concluding resolu- 
tion of the series ga by the Irish Congrega- 
tional Union :—‘‘ That, while we sympathise with 
our English brethren in their present noble and 
arduous efforts to get rid of the objectionable 
clauses of the English Education Act, which enable 
the school boards to tax the community for the 
payment of fees in denominational schools, we 
earnestly beg their assistance in our efforts to resist 
the demands recently and persistently made to 
place the education of this country in the hands 
and under the control of the Roman Catholic 
hierarchy.” 


THE Nationat Epvucation LxAdUB.—In a cir- 
cular which has been issued by the officers of the 
National Education League, the branches through- 
out the kingdom are urged to begin and carry on 
an active agitation in support of the resolutions to 
be proposed by Mr. Dixon in next session of Par- 
liament. The circular continues :— 


The Central Executive is quite prepared to take its 
full share of the labour. Already the agents of the 
league are at work in their several districts, and new 
agents are about to he appointed. A list of effective 
speakers is prepared, and, as far as possiblo, deputations 
from tho central office will be arranged at the request 
of branches, to attend public meetings. The committee 
of officers meet twies weekly, at the central office, and 
all applications for information, or with respect to pub- 
lications or deputations will receive immediate atten- 
tion from them. In short, neither cost nor exertion on 
the part of the executive will be spared to conduct 
the work of tho League to a successful issue; 
and while giving this plodge on their own bebalf, 
the executive feel justified in calling for correspond- 
ing efforts on behalf of the branches throughout the 
country. In doing so, they remin the members of the 
league of the serious character of the work undertaken 
by this organisation—national in extent, importance, 
and influence, as wellasin name, The object of this 
year's agitation is to prevent further mischief in Ireland 
aud Scotland, and to amend the defects of the English 
Education Act. The resolutions to be moved by Mr. 
Dixon indicate these defects and the remedies which 
are necessary to remove them. The purpose of the 
league is to promote the general election of school 
boards Med sce the country, in rural districts as in 
towns ; to enforce the principle of compulsory attcnd- 
auce ; to make suitable provision for the children of 


poor parents ; to resist the establishment of a system of 


concurrent endowment, and the practical revival of 
church-rates ; to secure to the ratepayers full control 
over the expenditure of their own money; and to uphold, 
in regard to rate-aided schools, the cardinal principle of 
religious equality. 

Dewssury.—Last ane there ~~ a crowded 
towns meeting, for the purpose of expressing an 
opinion upon the supplementary report presented 
by the school board to the Education 3 
and the proposal of the board to build elementary 
schools which shall be free from anything of a sec- 
tarian character. The Mayor presided, and the 
Rev. G. McCuLitum moved :— 


That this rn 
report of the Dewsbury to the 
a er — 2 


Mr. W. Moors seconded the resolution. An amend- 
ment was moved and seconded: 

That inasmuch as Her Majesty's Inspector has reported 
that further school accommodation for 147 children is re- 
quired, this meeting accepts such report, and considers one 
rate-aided school will be sufficient to supply present defi- 
clencies. 

The amendment, though supported by the vicar 
and other clergymen, was rejected by a large * 
rity, and the original resolution was carried, and a 

tition to the Education Department adopted. 
The Dewsbury Reporter states that 1 oo 
has at length succumbed, and accepted the state- 
ments of the school board rather than of their own 
inspector. 


Epitome of Hels. 


HOME. 


The nomination at Dover has been fixed for . 
day, and the polling for Saturday. | 

On Saturday the punishment of the lash was 
administered in Newgate to two prisoners named 
Bernard Bryan and Samuel Lilley, in the presence 
of Mr. Sheriff Bennett and the prison officials. 

It is stated that Mr. Butt has declined to attend 
a Nationalist banquet at Limerick, in consequence 
1 the toast of The Queen” being left out of the 
ist. 

Mr. Clibborn, manager of a branch of the Royal 
Bauk, Dublin, has committed suicide by blowing 
out his brains with a pistol, while standing between 
the graves of his mother and daughter. The un- 
fortunate man left a written statement to the effect 
that the deed was the result of heavy losses through 
> ingen in the Wicklow Copper Mining. shares. 

is accounts with the. bank were correct. 

' ser agitation pe a ne in 8 ee * 
abour appears to be making progress in Live 
where .= in this 9 have ete wid 
to the goods-traffic servants of the various railway 
and canal companies. 

Mr. Graham Smith, a wealthy gentleman of 
Easton Erey, near Malmesbury, Wilts, committed 
suicide on Saturday by shooting himself through 
the head with a revolver. The deceased had or- 
dered his horse and gone to his room to dress to 
join in the Beaufort Hunt, and was found by his 
valet weltering in his blood. Medical aid was of 
no avail, and be expired the same evening. 

On Monday the new thoroughfare connecting the 
eastern end of Fleet-street with the Holborn Viaduct 
was thrown open to the public. It is about a quar- 
ter of a mile in length, and has been carried out at 


a cost of about 45,000/. 

Mr. T. Hughes, M.P., presided on Monday 
evening at the opening autumnal meeting of the 
Social Science Association, when the principles and 
the working of the co-operative movement formed 
the princi ic of di ion. 3 

Sir C. Dilke’s recent speech at Newcastle has 
been the subject of much comment in where 
the hon. baronet had been announced to lecture, 
The controversy has elicited a declaration from 
Alderman Carter, M.P., that if anything disre- 
spectful to Her Majesty were uttered, he would at 
once leave the chair. The speech was also the 
topic of discussion at a meeting of the London de- 
mocrats or Monda night. Sir Charles Dilke has 
written to the London 7'elegraph to explain that he 
does not charge the Queen with malversation, but 
blames ‘‘ successive Ministries as responsible for the 
breach of the provisions of the Civil List Act.” 

The directors of the Bank of England on Thurs- 


* 
7 


day lowered the rate of discount from five per cent. 
to four. The change was = unexpe 

Sir Joshua nr o some years ago repre- 
sented Leicester and Bolton, and was at one time 


an active Liberal politician, died on Saturday at 
Torquay. Sir Joshua was once Mayor of Liverpool, 
where in early life he was a corn - merchant. 

Mr. Illingworth, M. P., was present at a soirée in 
connection with the Liberal Club, Manningham, on 
Saturday night. Speaking of the policy of the 
Liberal party, he regarded the adoption of house- 
hold suffrage in counties, a redistribution of electoral 

ower, a just system of levying taxation and economy 
in spending it, and the disestablishment and disen- 
dowment of the English Church, as the great ques- 
tions of the future. 

Mr. Craufurd, M.P., addressing his constituents 
at Inverary on the education question, said, 
„Should Mr. Gladstone yield to the demands of 
the Roman Catholic party in Ireland, and establish 
a denominational system, he would justly forfeit 
the confidence of the country.” 

Mr. Odger addressed a meeting on the subject of 
Republicanism on Thursday at Bristol. He said 
the agitation in favour of a Republic was gaining 
ground rapidly, — — a Republican address 


would shortly 
A received from Dublin states :—‘‘ It is 
rumoured in this city this evening that Constables 
Mullens and Grimes, the two principal witnesses 
barracks, 
and cannot be found. 


against Kelly, have disappeared t 
The widow and daughters of the late Mr. Mark 
Lemon, editor of Punch, having been left in 


straitened ci a — 2 for their 
ir friends, who 


benefit has been o by their 

the general public. 

been discovered on the 
ales, about 


—— 


posed to extend, 

encroachments to the sea. A number of ante- 

diluvian remains were found in this cave, and 
\ 


* 
* 


er 
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among others a 7 skeleton of a glutton, 
which is believed to almost the only one ever 
found in Great Britain. 

Mr. Disraeli has been returned as Lord Rector of 
Glasgow University by a majority of 134 over Mr. 
Ruskin. Mr. Disraeli had the majority in all the 
nations, an event which has not happened before for 
the last thirty years. The election of Glasgow has 
annulled the candidature of St. Andrew's, and Lord 
Lytton is accordingly nominated in his place. 

The proceedings in connection with the Megera 
court-martial were brought to a close on Friday, 
and resulted in the full acquittal of Captain Thrupp 
and his officers and crew. After hearing Captain 
Thrupp’s defence, the court deliberated for two 
hours, and then gave judgment to the effect that 
the state of the bottom of the ship in the neighbour- 
hood of the leak fully justified the captain in 
beaching the Megera. 

Lord Romilly on Monday gave judgment in the de- 
murrer urged by the defendants in the suit insti- 
tuted by the Commissioners of Sewers to restrain 
the Lords of the Manor of Epping Forest from 
further enclosing the waste lands. His lordship 
held that two of the points urged by the defendants 
must be settled at the hearing of the cause ; but he 
allowed the third objection, at the same time giving 
the plaintiffs leave to amend their bill. 

Among the Parliamentary notices which will 
appear is one referring to a bill promoted jointly 
by the Great Western and South-Western, Bristol 
and Exeter, and South Devon Companies, including 
all their branches and tributaries. The notice is to 
enable the hitherto competing lines to make full 
arrangements for interchange of the traffic, adjust- 
ment of charges, and so forth. 

Yesterday the ice upon the Ornamental Water in 
St. James’s Park was sufficiently strong to permit 
of skating, and several hundred persons assembled 
for that purpose. 

Under the presidency of Sir R. Anstruther, 
M.P., a conference of the National Association for 
Promoting an Amendment of the Liquor Traffic was 
held aos in the Adelphi. Various sugges- 
tions were e, that murders or outrages in public- 
houses, the supplying of drink to young persons, 
the playing of skittles and other games, &c., should 
entail forfeiture of licence. Some of these were 
approved, and others were adversely criticised. A 
resolution was, however, adopted, accepting as a 
basis of legislation a proposal which emanated from 
the brewersand publicans, that compensation should 
be provided from a licence rental. 

A true bill for wilful murder was returned 

* the Central Criminal Court against the 

v. John Selby Watson. An application was 
yesterday made to the Deputy- Recorder at the 
Old Bailey for the —— of the trial, on the 

round that the defence was not yet prepared. 

he application was not objected to, but the 
Deput 2 ere referred that the decision should 
rest with one of the judges, who will be in attend- 
ance to-day. 

On Friday Dr. F. B. Eaton, of Nuneaton, went 
to visit a patient at a distance, and in the evening 
started for home alone in his trap. He appears 
to have been the worse for liquor, and wan yl 
thrown or fallen out of his vehicle and into some 
water. On Saturday morning he was found at the 
side of the high road, in a sitting posture, appa- 
rently dead. It was discovered, however, that, 
though then alive, he was dying, and he only lived a 
short time after removal. The condition in which 
his clothes were found indicated that he had fallen 
into the water, and though able to crawl out, had 
been unable to continue his journey homeward, and 
thus been frozen to death. 


Mr. Butt was met by upwards of a thousand 
persons at the Greenock railway-station on Monday 
night, on his way to take the steamer for Belfast. 
Bills had been circulated calling on the Greenock 
Irishmen to assemble in their thousands to meet 
the great advocate of home rule. He drove to the 
quay in a carriage, preceded by a band playing 
See the Conquering Hero Comes.” Mr. Butt 
addressed the crowd on arriving at the,quay, and 
said the noblest relic of Scottish indef@hdence he 
had seen since coming to that noble river, the 
Clyde, was the sword of Wallace in Dumbarton 
Castle. It reminded him of the struggles of Wal- 
lace and Bruce for Scottish independence. Scotland 
was now a free country, and Scottish sympathies 
were with home-rule agitation. On the eve of 
leaving for his native country he would say, God 
save Scotland,” and he might also say, save 
Ireland.“ As the steamer left three cheers were 
called for the Second Daniel O'Connell.“ The 
proceedings were very orderly throughout. 

The third annual meeting of the — Repre - 
sentation League was held on Saturday at the 
Assembly Rooms, Westminster. Mr. R. Marsden 
Lstham, the president, in his opening remarks, 
spoke of the disintegrated condition of the Liberal 
and Conservative parties at the present time. He 
said that in the times that were coming new poli- 
tical parties would arise, and the working man and 
those who thought with and felt for them had a 
most important and substantial work to do for 
themselves, and it was their bounden duty, instead 


of wasting their time in contentions about obsolete 


shibboleths and worn-out party notions, to set to 
work earnestly and endeavour to give shape to and 
establish re of law and policy which should 
secure a sound and rational political liberty for 
for the working people and obtain for them those 
social advantages in connection with their employ- 
ments, and generally in regard to the habits and 
conditions of their lives, as were befitting free men 


living in a rich and free country. The annual | 


report of the council recommended a vigorous agi- 
tation in favour of the proposal to relieve eandidates 
from the legal expenses at elections, and it was 
announced that a winter series of public meetings 
for the discussion of social and political questions 
would shortly be held under the auspices of the 
league. Mr. Latham was unanimously re-elected 
president of the leacue ; Mr. William Allen was 
re-elected treasurer ; and Mr. Thomas Mottershead 
was elected the secretary for the ensuing year. 


FOREIGN. 


The German Parliament has ed to extend 
the North German system of military service to 
Bavaria. 

The Federal Council has adopted, it is said, the 
motion of the Bavarian representatives in reference 
to the criminal prosecution of clergymen who cause 
disturbance of the public peace by misusing their 
official character. 

The Grand Duke Alexis of Russia arrived at 
New York at midnight on Saturday, after a stormy 


passage. ; 

It is telegraphed that Mr. Chester Arthur has 
been appointed collector of New York, in the place 
of Mr. Murphy, and that Mr. Green has been ap- 
pointed controller, vice Mr. Conolly resigned. 

The Comte de Chambord indignantly repudiates 
a report which has been circulated, as to his abdi- 
cation. He saye—‘‘ No one has the right to ignore 
my sentiments to the extent of proposing to me 
that I should abdicate my duty, and no one, you 
may rest assured, will dare to cast that reproach 
upon me.“ 

It is announced from Paris that the negotiations 
for the modification of the Anglo-French com- 
mercial treaty are suspended. The correspondent 
of the Standard says that the negotiations were 
broken off in consequence of the positive refusal of 
the English Government to assent to the proposed 
increased duty on cotten yarn.. 

It is stated that M. Thiers’s message to the Na- 
tional Assembly will contain an exposition of the 
political, financial, and military situation of the 
country, and will enumerate sundry projects of law 
which the Government intends to submit toit. The 
reconstruction of the army is said to be considerably 
advanced. 

In the speech which Mambetta delivered at 
St. Quentin on Friday, he said: —“ The Republic 
has become a necessity ; it has not been threatened, 
but it is necessary that the National Assembly, 
which does not represent the wishes of the country, 
should not delay all reforms.” 

The suppression announced on Saturday of the 
two Bonapartist newspapers, the Pays and the 
Avenir Libéral, is almost unanimously disapproved 
by the other journals. 

In a cire note addressed to the Austrian 
Ministers abroad, Count Andrassy declares that 
the foreign policy of Austria will remain unchanged. 
Count Beust has paid his farewell visit to the mem- 
bers of the Royal family, and will leave Vienna at 
the end of the week for London. 

According to New York advices from Mexico, for- 
midable insurrections have broken out in that un- 
fortunate country. The army is said to be dis- 
affected, the governors of provinces are resigning, 


and the Government is — 4 

An abstract of the ian census has been 
published. The total population of the Dominion, 
exclusive of British Columbia and Manitoba, is 
3,484,924, being an increase of 12°79 per cent. 

The last accounts from the Eclipse Expedition 
are satisfactory. The Mirzapore,commenced her 
passage through the Suez Canal on the 8th, and 
arrived at Suez at noon on the 10th. She will pro- 
bably reach Ceylon on the 25th. 

The United States Government has, in a special 
manner, recognised the services of the Consuls in 
the United Kingdom, in connection with the 
Chicago fire, and the unusual marks of interna- 
tional sympathy, generosity, and kindness” which 
resulted from those efforts. 

On Saturday the ceurt-martial at Versailles gave 
its decision in the case of the persons accused of the 
assassination of Generals Thomas and Lecomte. 
V and seven others are condemned to death. 
One of the prisoners is sentenced to imprisonment 
with hard —.— for life, and various sentences 
have been passed on ten others. The remainder 
are acquitted. 

Tue CHICAdO FIRE AND THE LOSSES OF THE 
CuuRcHES.—The Protestant Churchman says :— 
„The total number of church buildi destroyed 
is 60, of which the Roman Catholics have lost the 
largest number, 14; the Methodists, 10; the 
Lutherans, 9; the Presbyterians, 8; our own 
church, 6 ; and other denominations a less number. 
Among the clergy who have suffered are the Rev. 
Mr. Street, the Rev. Mr. Dorset, and the Rev. 
Mr. Bredburg, the Danish missionary, all of 
whom are reduced to complete destitution. It 
is stated that an attempt was made to fire 
the Episcopal Cathedral Church on the 26th inst., 
but the flames were extinguished before any 
done. The Chicago Relief and Aid Society and 
the Young Men’s Christian Association are united 
in charitable work. Of the religious papers, the 
Standard (Baptist), and the V. W. Christian Advo- 
cate, and the Advance, have started anew. The 
Interior has not yet appeared. From all parts of 
the country the efforts of the churches to aid their 
b in reorganising and rebuilding have kept 
pace with the noble contributions of all classes for 


the supplying of the material wants of the inha- 
bitants. 


Titernture. 


— — 
4, C LESIA.““ 


This second series of Ecclesia” more than 
justifies itself. The former series has already 
won for itself honourable recognition even 
amongst those who are not accustomed to be- 
heve that any thing can come out of Non- 
conformity, and Dr. Reynolds has done wisely 
in supplementing it by the present volume, 
which deals, as he says, ‘‘ with questions left 
‘* comparatively untouched in the earlier series.“ 
Of the seyen essays now before us, two are 
written by contributors to the former volume, 
Dr. Reynolds and Mr. Dale, whilst the re- 
maining five are by new hands, each of whom 
has given abundant proof of his fitness for the 
task. Dr. Mellor’s essay on ‘‘ Baptismal Re- 
„generation is the first in this new series. 
For searching and destructive criticism of the 
various forms under which that theory is held 
in the Anglican Church, it leaves nothing to be 
desired. Our only regret is that the criticism 
throughout is purely negative and controversial. 
We are convinced by Dr. Mellor’s resistless 
logic that, to use his own words, the erection 
of a temple by repeating a series of syllogisms 
e before a mass of stones, timber, and iron, or 
„the chasing away of a mortal fever by a strain 
of music, or the enkindling of the light of 
„ genius in the rudimental mind of an imbecile 
“9 by waving over his head a rod, would be 
‘marvels even less astounding than that which 
ein the language of Dr. Pusey makes baptism 
‘‘the instrument of regeneration.” But that 
is all. Dr. Mellor gives us nothing in place of 
the theory he so completely demolishes. He 
may reply that the limits of his subject forbade 
more, but in that case we have only to 
regret the limits he has laid down for himself. 
At present Congregationalists have a theory of 
baptism that makes it consist in the dedication 
of children to God. Is this poverty-stricken 
theory all? Is there nothing deeper and more 
vital in the sacrament than that? Mr. Dale 
just touched the question in his essay in the 
first of these volumes, but he only touched it. 
The strength of Dr. Mellor’s essay only makes 
us regret the more that he has not attempted 
its answer here. 

Dr. Alexander's essay on the Incarnation” 
comes next, and is what might have been 
expected from a e oF Meares 
and power. We hope Canon Liddon will 
Dr. Alexander’s reply to his theory that the 
retention of the belief in the Incarnation largely 
depends on the belief in the corporal presence 
of Christ in the Lord’s Supper. ‘‘ That such 
‘‘an insinuation, Dr. Alexander very justly 
says, should be ventured on in the face of the 
‘‘ notorious fact that thousands of most sincere 
“and intelligent Christians, members of the 
e purest, most evangelical, and most enlightened 
of the Churches in Britain, on the Continent, 
„and in America, hold with unhesitating 
„fidelity the fact of the Incarnation, while 
they do not hold the doctrine of the corporal 
presence of Christ in the Sacrament, may well 
‘“‘excite surprise.” But this is not all. The 
tendency of what Mr. Liddon calls ‘‘ imperfect 
„ sacramental belief to Unitarianism is proved 
not only not to exist, but to be in a wholly 
opposite direction altogether. And even on 
Manon Liddon’s own unds, ‘‘ what,” asks 
Dr. Alexander, ‘‘does he make of the Church 
‘of Luther? No Church, outside that of 
% Rome, holds so prominently the dogma of 
„the corporal presence of the Lord in the 
‘¢ Eucharist; and no Church has so far and so 
„widely de from orthodoxy as the 
‘Lutheran. Will Mr. Liddon apply his 
e propter hoc’ here? If not, is it no evident 
that it was 2 else than sound reason 
‘‘which led him to the ent he has ad- 
‘vanced from the case of the English Presby- 
„ terians ?” : 

On one point we differ, and differ seriously, 
from Dr. Alexander. In dealing with our 
Lord’s declaration of His own ignorance of the 
time of the last judgment, Dr. A. remarks 
that— 

‘Our Lord evidently means to say that He did not 
know, just as the angels did not know: now they did 
not know because it had not been communicated to 
them: it follows that His not knowing was in conse- 
quence of its not having been communicated to Him as 
pant of ie Messianic message, as part of what He had 

reveal to man.” 


* Ecclesia: a Second Serres of Hssays on T tcal 
and Ecclesiastical Questions. By various writers. ted 
by HenRY RoBERT RxTNOLDs, D. D. (London: Hodder 
and Stoughton.) : 
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better to let the difficulty remain” than to 
attempt such an explanation as this. 

The third essay is by the Editor himself, and no 
more Catholic or gentle spirit could have been 
chosen to write an essay on The Catholic 
„Church.“ In these days of discord andschism, 
when the unity of the Church is so torn asunder 
that it is now confessed to be impossible for 
Christians even to pray together, it is more than 
refreshing to be reminded, as Dr. Reynolds 
here reminds us, of the deeper oneness under- 
lying all our shameful discords. It is almost 
tragic in its sadness to think that the very men 
who talk most about the ‘‘ Reunion of Christen- 
„dom“ are doing most to deepen its bleeding 
wounds, whilst it is reserved for one, denied by 
them to belong to Christ’s Church at all, to 
come forward and witness to the imperishable 
existence of a true Holy Catholic Church 
amongst men. We envy the broad and rich 
charity of the man who could write following 
words :—‘‘ Has not religious persecution itself 
evoked strong bonds of fellowship between 
„those whom propositions, and ceremonies, 
and mutual misunderstanding have driven 
into the position of deadly foes? Has not the 
„ passionless judge of the Holy Inquisition’ 
sometimes revealed a sublime jealousy for 
the name of the Lord Jesus Christ, which has 
excited the love and provoked the sympath 
of his victim? There is an electric thri 
‘* which circulates from camp to camp of seem- 
ing foes. There is a unity underlying their 
differences which is becoming a sentiment, 
and which will become a passion, and develop 
into a principle, and at length fulfil the prayer 
of the Divine Lord, ‘That they all might be 
One, even as Thou, Father, art in Me, and 
0 in Thee; that they may be one in Us; that 
e the world may believe that Thou hast sent 
Me.“ We devoutly thank Dr. Reynolds 
as we contrast his Eirenicon“ with another 
of wider fame. 

Next to Dr. Reynolds’ essay stands one b 
Mr. Josiah Gilbert on Art and Religion.” If 
there were nothing else in this volume, this 
essay alone would be sufficient to give it per- 
manent value as a contribution to religious 
thought. Itis one of the most suggestive in 
the whole series, and contains some noble 

a s that almost recall the music of Mr. 

uskin’s style. It is impossible to quote from 
it. One bar of a symphony can give no idea of 
the whole. Our readers will thank us most for 
referring them to the essay itself. 


Mr. Batchelor comes next with an essay on 
„The Rule of Faith, or Creeds and Creed.” 
His essay is able and suggestive, as might 
have been expected from the author; but 
asa whole it is disappointing. weg Be was 
hardly worth while for him to spend half his 
9 on threshing out the barren chaff of 
8 ition from the incorruptible seed, 
whilst the deeper question remained unan@ered 
—Why is the Bible the sole external rule of 
faith? We believe it—believe it heartily—but 
why? Then, too, if, as Mr. Batchelor tells us, 
‘* creeds are an immense contribution to clear- 
ness of thought, and are condensed records of 
‘‘laborious and systematic study, by the 
greatest and best of men, to arrive at the 
mind of God”; if, in the main, orthodox 
‘creeds are the repositories of precious 
“truths,” if no one ought to disparage 
„them,“ why spend nearly twenty pages and 
fifteen separate arguments in protesting against 
them if they should happen to be authorita- 
tive and subscribed.” If one-half of his 
arguments are sound, they go far to nullify his 
assertion of the value of creeds in any form. A 
far profounder subject was lying very close to 
him throughout his essay, but he hardly seems 
to have noticed it—What is the relation of 
dogma to the Christian life? If Mr. Batchelor 
had answered that question, he would have 
touched the deepest and most vital problem of 
the present day. As it is, we fear he has 
spent his strength for naught.” 

ur space forb:ds us doing barely more than 
merely thank Professor Wilkins for his timely 
and able essay on ‘‘ Our National Universities.” 
It is done as well as it could be done, with a 
refinement and breadth of tone that is no light 
honour to one of the first-fruits of Cambeil 
Nonconformity. Of that same Nonconformity 
Mr. Wilkins himself hopes great things. ‘‘ The 
„question yet remains, he says, for decision, 
‘‘ what are the ecclesiastical principles that shall 
guide the policy of the English nation? Here 
„the task is not to persuade the conscience to 
do the right, but to convince the intellect of 
„what is true. And henceforth the Free 
„Churches will have the assistance of a steadily 
growing body of cultivated men, resident at 
the centres of speculative thought, mixing 
„freely with those that give form to the oppo- 
‘‘ site opinions; of necessity respected for their 
‘‘character and attainments, and learning in 
‘the unrestrained intercourse of a common 


„college life that thorough acquaintance with 
„their adversaries’ position, that, in controversy 
das in war, is the first and greatest step 
towards — it. I believe that, in the 
„movement of the coming years, no mean or 
1 * ou will be played by the resi- 
dent Nonconformist fellows of Oxford and 
„Cambridge Colleges.“ 

Mr. Dale comes last, but not least. His 
magnificent essay we use the word advisedly— 
on “ The Idea of the Church in Relation to 
Modern Congregationalism,“ closes the 
volume. Though himself a Congregationalist, 

et he sees how far short of the strength and 
uty of their ideal our Churches have fallen. 
To point out their defects, and at the same time 
to indicate the remedy, he discusses the four- 
fold idea of the Church: first, in relation to the 
persons who should constitute the Church; next, 
in relation to their communion with each other; 
thirdly, in relation to the power of the Church; 
and, N in relation to theological creeds. 
Those who know Mr. Dale's masculine energy of 
thought, and his power of expressing his thought 
in eloquent and nervous speech, will need no 
words from us to tell them how he has accom- 
lished his task. We cannot give his essay 
igher praise than by expressing the earnest 
hope that its circulation will not be confined to 
this volume. It deserves to be read in every 
Congregational Church in this land. 

And now, to conclude this brief notice, we 
cordially commend this volume to the thought- 
ful consideration, not only of Congregationalists, 
but of all who have the far higher interests 
of Christian truth at heart. Various essays 
by distinguished Churchmen have lately been 
reviewed in our columns. It is a matter 
of 2 literary justice to say that these 
essays by Nonconformists have nothing to fear 
in comparison with them. In some things the 
gain rather than lose by the comparison. It is 
cause for more than congratulation that we find 
in this ‘‘ Ecclesia” a dignity and a charity of 
tone that favourably contrasts with the spirit 
that runs through The Church and the 
„World.“ We have been so often told that 
Dissent is narrow and bitter, that this volume 
may probably surprise those Churchmen who will 
readit. Whether it will affect the criticisms of 
Mr. Matthew Arnold we neither know nor care; 
but, if it should remind him of a certain Judg- 
ment that higher lips than his have pronounced, 
it will, at least, have justified what he is pleased 
to call a hole-and-corner Christianity.” ‘Woe 
‘unto them that put darkness for light and 
light for darkness: that put bitter for sweet 
and sweet for bitter.“ 


MARTINEAU ON DISSENT.* 


We are glad to have received the pamphlet 
which has been published as the ent 
record of Mr. Martineau’s address at the opening 
of Manchester New College on the subject of 
Dissent. Whatever 88 writes is 
sure to be worthy of perusal, always on aecount 
of the er of its style and the spirit which 
pervades it, though not always, it may be, with 
the full assent of the reader's understanding. In 
the present instance we turned with the added 
N of expectant curiosity to the paper be- 
ore us to know what are the actual grounds on 
which Mr. Martineau dissents from the Church 
of England; since we have long been painfully 
aware that we cannot place him in the ranks of 
what are called Political Dissenters. In the short 
preface to this pamphlet the reader is warned that 
the vindication of Dissent which follows ‘‘implies 
no approval of the policy of disestablishment, 
and no disapproval of the aim at a comprehen- 
„sive National Church system.” The testimony 
which Mr. Martineau bears to the historical 
value and present necessity of Dissent is of the 
greater weight, since it is reluctantly borne 


against a distinguished writer with whose judg- . 
0 


ment on Church matters he usually agrees. 
preface continues Among the various causes 
‘‘which have recently abated the ho 
‘‘of any national union for religious ends, 
„not the least powerful, I fear, may 
found in the prefaces to Culture and Anarchy,’ 
‘and ‘St. Paul and Protestantism.”’ Thi 
3 
co ve ex „ but w 
we are thankful to believe, in the j t of 
so competent a critic, is likely to follow. For 
ourselves, we did not know how much we were 
indebted to Mr. Arnold. We have been always 
delighted to receive a new ine article or 
newspaper letter from him. cannot help 
being a little flippant, but he is sure to be inte- 
He is not very deep, but he is very 
sparkling. He is not very original, but, wher- 


| 


* Whu Dissent? An Address at the of the 
Session 1871-72 of Manchester New College, London, 
October 2, 1871. By the Rev. JAMES MARTINEAU. 
. Williams and Norgate, 14, Henrietta-street, 

vent Garden.) 


ever he gets them, he dresses his thoughts well. 
‘Culture and Anarchy” would „ A 
become ular without Heine’s Philistine; 
and wha ere is of worth in “St. Paul 
and Protestantism” is due rather to Mr. 
Jowett’s original pas, aw than to Mr. 
Arnold’s method of popularising it. However, 
we are glad to * . 4 * Mr. Jowett's 
investigation in the Cornhi agazine. They 
will reach a class to which his works seldom gain 
admission. And in a similar way we are glad to 
be able to claim Mr. M. Arnold as our un- 
conscious and unintentional ally. Mr. Marti- 
neau and Mr. Arnold are a in this: 
that there should be, if possible, a national 
establishment of religion — further, that to be 
national it should embrace a far larger number 
of the people of this country than it does at 
present, and that to do so it must modify its 
present organisations and abate its dogmatio 
claims. Here they part company, even if they 

thus far together. Mr. Arnold alleges that 

o result of Dissent has been to render those 
who profess it narrow, or provincial as he calls 
it; to 5 om within them the desire for culture, 
especially for the culture of theix whole nature, 
and to set them apart from the current of 
national life. His objection to the demand for 
disestablishment arises from the fear that the 
Episcopal Church would be reduced to the same 
intellectual dead level, and become what he calls 
% hole-and-corner Christianity.” Slightly 
to alter Mr. Martineau’s language, this accom- 
a poet and bright critic censures the 

istory, derides the character, and even im- 
pugns the moral right of our Nonconformity, 
invites us to relinquish the life of outside 
barbarians, and seek a late entrance into the 
inner circle of English culture and religion. 

Mr. Martineau’s answer to this invitation 
and attack is twofold—first, it exhibits the 
essential doctrinal difference of the Anglican — 
and Puritan theology; and, secondly, what are 
the services which Nonconformity has rendered 
to the nation. 

Under the first head we have the statement 
of what was originally the case, viz., that the 
quarrel between the two parties in the Church 
resolved itself into the difference between a 
sacerdotal and a personal Christianity—the one 
relying on the mediation of priest and sacrament; 
the other on theimmediateness of individual faith. 
It is, however, contended by Mr. Arnold that 


the time has when this divergence of 
doctrine should necessitate a separate eccle- 
siastical isatiog; and since both Sacer- 
dotalism ism are already found 


‘side by side in the parishes of the same 
% diocese, in the debates of Convocation, and 
in the ecclesiastical literature which keeps an 
‘‘impartial shelf for Newton and Simeon, 
„Pusey and Keble, the hindrance, it is 
‘‘is evidently not in any constitutional exclu- 
‘sion; but lies wholly in the will of the Dis- 
‘‘senter; in his political churlishness, his 
„narrow sympathies, his preference for institu- 
e tions of own acme to those of ae 
„Scope.“ Now, it is very 

Mr. ineau that the decision on w nthe p 
ea a are sem nate yc om, 
ogic divisions may rest must issue from within 
and not from ba — . of the * = 
op Like m pone y hi 
„Spiritual things are . discerned.” 
The decision as to the time and the conditions 
under which the Puritan and Anglican can 
again worship to cannot be arrived at 
one who treats the actual beliefs of the con- 
tending parties as mere varieties of subjective 
sentiment. ‘‘An inevitable defect of _ 
‘ pathy is liable to impair the judgment of the 
‘simply literary or neutral observer of reli- 
‘‘ gious phenomena, and distort for him their 
‘actual intervals and affinities.” And this is 
the position of Mr. M. Arnold, who“ 

„that between the beliefs which these words 
„express, the antipathy is irremediable; 
‘‘under inspiration of the Zeitgeist, he 
„them both to be erroneous; whence 
„natural inference would seem to 
„both should take themselves a 
‘opposite doors of retreat.” But no 
ture asks them both to stay, and be 
peace. The position which Mr. 
occupies is one which 
address a rebuke to Mr. Arnold, 
gentleman may do well to 
‘used to think,“ 
the measure of 223288 
„its distance from the truth, an 
ghould be most patient of error that 
a ion wel, Fs to judge from the 
**. superstition, and supercili 
2 
„seem sup aga 
‘‘ false is the completely innocent, and 1 
the outer regions of nonsense, you may make 
„your bow all round, and smile on well- 


says Mr. Martinean, * 


. 


\ 
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% meant absurdity.” In opposition to this is 
ur the supremacy of conscience and the 
obligations of truth, and this portion of the 
address thus concludes :— | 
“As it would be an imposture in us to assume the 
possession of supernatural functions for the divine 
governance of men, so would it be a faithless hypocrisy 
silently to sanction their assumption by others; and 
while so many Christians and Englishmen rest on the 
simple, filial, immediate relation of the soul to God, we 
can acknowledge neither the Catholicity nor the 
nationality of a Church which makes its ministers 
‘ priests,’ turns its rites into spells, and gives efficacy in 
its Euchariet to an act of sacrificial mediation.” 
Passing from the Puritan objection to the 
Sacerdotalism of the Established Church, Mr. 
Martineau states the case of those who add to it 
the scarcely Evangelical belief that the whole 
religious theory of the Church is false. Man 
of our readers may feel in reference to this 
subject that their own beliefs incline rather 
towards the doctrines of the Established Church, 
but they will not on that account be the less 
ready to acknowledge that those who hold op- 
8 opinions cannot conscientiously become 
onformists. Without raising the general 
28 of the truth or falsity of Church 
ogmas we may all readily accept the following, 
as an important contribution towards the argu- 
ment for the necessity of spiritual unity :— 
For Church communion it is not enough that here 
and there the mind can flow in witha note of harmony, 
if the theme asa whole, and the genius of the place, 
are out of tune with the inward thought : and who can 
pretend that the theological economy presented in the 
teachings and services of the Church is compatible with 
the scientific knowledge, or the moral sense, or the ideal 
aspirations of this age of the world? or even with that 
supremacy of righteousness in which Mr. Arnold himself 
discovers the essence of the Gentile Gospel? Is it just, 
then, to taunt us with our separation and invite us to 
close our Philistine conventioles and obscure colleges, 
and go with the majority to the Church and the older 
Universities? Surely he forgets, what we also inade 
1 remember, that the religious acts of life are 
simply the expression of supreme reverence and inmost 
convictions, and in the absence of these are only simu- 
lated, i. e., are just turned into their contraries, and 
become profaneness and irreligion.“ 


Personally we have little care for the sneers 
of such writers as Mr. Arnold, who boasting 
constantly of their acquaintance with Bishop 
Wilson’s maxims, of their serenity of mind, and 
of their sweetness of temper, yet display dispo- 
sitions that are bitter and irritating. It is of 
the harm that such writers do to susceptible 
minds we complain, and respecting which we 
have grave fears. It is the easiest thing in the 
world to sneer; and there is perhaps nothin 
that oan so easily be turned into ridicule an 
80 little deserves it, even when mistaken, as re- 
ligious earnestness. It is a danger that besets 
youth, and a smart writer of this Mephis- 
tophelian class may ruin by example many a 
young Faust whose mind is muddled by over- 

inking, or distracted by theological uncer- 
tainties. For their sakes we welcume Mr. Mar- 
tineau’s examination of Mr. Arnold’s extracts 
of the historical relations of Nonconformists to 
the national life. We have space only for a 
running abridgement of the whcls passage. 
The patriots of the civil war, so far from being 
out of the current of national life, swelled its 
stream and altered its channel; they brought 
new elements to the national character. The 

lace of Milton in literature ought to protect 
onconformity from the reproach of intellec- 
barbarism ; and if it is contended that he 

and Baxter and Wesley are products of an 
established system, it may be replied: then 
40 Butler, who gained his education and his first 
philosophical reputation at Samuel Jones's 
‘‘ Academy at Gloucester and Tewkesbury, 
must be surrendered (with his fellow student, 
‘‘ Secker, the Archbishop) to the Nonconformist 
roll of honour.” In 1 sinco Locke, 
may be cited, Price, Hutcheson, 3 in 
theology, Baxter, Owen, Lardner, Jones, 
Taylor, Doddridge, Priestley, Davidson. Under 
the Independent rule the Royal Society arose 
at Oxford in 1645, and continued its meetings 
in Wadham College till 1659. After a furtber 
enumeration of the same kind, Mr. Martineau 


concludes with a sentence which, though it 


strikes us at first rather by its novelty, con- 
vinces us on reflection of its soundness and 
probability,— 

„In the earlier Puritans--¢.g., Lord Brooke and Sir 
Harry Vane—there are many incipient movements of 
invention towards the creation of a literature congenial 
to that side of the national feeling. And it isa question 
which, if too fanciful for solution, is not without interest 
as a speculation, whether, if the course arrested by the 
chath,. 9) wight neh, withevh the teotins of Sorsign 

we neubus o 
taste, have sooner found the riches of our characteristic 
nus, and have grown into stronger men under the 
. of a firmer and fuller indigenous literature. 


We are glad to dismiss from our minds any 
computation of the services which have been 
severally rendered to the country by its various 

_denominations of Christians. It savours too 
much of mere competition and selfish ambition. 
The Uy rivalry which ought to be recognised 


\ 


between us is that of good works and of bene- 
volence. It is therefore with the utmost satis- 
faction that we find Mr. Martineau concluding 
with the following passage: 


After all, however, we may confess without dishonour 
that Nonconformity has found something else to do than 
with the muse of history or song. The idea which it 
has struggled to work out has been a life rather than a 
word. Instead of letting the national current run on in 
undisturbed and therefore sluggish course, it has varied 
and refreshed the stream with new elements of character 
and aspiration ; especially throwing in a more vigorous 
insistency on the dignity of conscience and a larger pity 
for the privations and sufferings of men. Take away 
the Puritan conflict of the seventeenth century ; take 
away the effects of the Act of Uniformity and St. 
Bartholomew's Day, down to last session’s victory over 
the exclusive principle ; take away the Wesleyan move- 
ment a century ago ; take away the initiative of J er 
Lancaster in the creation of popular education ; the 
Clarkson crusade against eof Elizabeth Fry’s com- 
— for the prisoner, and what would England now 

ave been? Has the religious struggle nothing to do 
with the discipline of her conscience and the elevation 
of her aims? And has the relaxation of that struggle 
nothing to do with the too easy morals and languid 
indifference of the present generation? I venture to 
believe that Dissent, with its inevitable faults, has 
mingled a certain Scottish element of energy and gravity 
with the old type of English character, and made a 
larger nature from the blending of the two. Nor, until 
greater justice is done to it, and freer concessions are 
made to its sense of veracity and its necessity for an 
unfettered life, is the time come for its functions to 
cease and its institutions to die.” 


‘“ THE DRAMA OF KINGS.”* 


Mr. Buchanan has aimed igh penne 
bis experiment in dramatic realism. He brings 
us now a trilogy in place ofa lyrical drama. 
Whether or not he has succeeded is a question 
which may be in some sort answered after 
we have attempted to give in a few words the 
gist of his plan. The idea which has appa- 
rently moved him to work on the theme afresh 
is the clear and evident connection which these 
later tragic events have with events that are 
now more than half a century old. The roots of 
Germany's pre-eminence at this day, or of 
France’s prostration, undoubtedly pierce as far 
back as the days of the First Napoleon. Nay, 
further, they reach to the madness of the revo- 
lution itself, and the things that combined to 
breed it. A light, vain, and frivolous view of 
things, generally issuing in disregard of all 
higher sanctions, penetrated literature, degraded 
and [ philosophy, and wholly 
swam religion. ‘The scarecrow religion of 
the priests was all the religion that poor France 
could then say that she possessed. The evil 
leavened social life, and was communicated to 
other European peoples through the wit and 
the esprit with which it was associated. And 
on no nation did the poison have a more imme- 
diate and fatal influence than on Germany, 
then just beginning to feel after a literature, 
and to long for more perfect utterance. Her 
highest minds were captivated by the gaiety, 
the expressiveness, the polish, the worldly 
aptitude, so to speak, of French literature. 
Lessing, Wieland, and many more had felt it. 
Even Frederick the Great, reflecting faithfully 
the vague aspirations after a securer national 
life and the strong devotion to French ways, 
French ideas, — scarce anything but French 
books, admired Voltaire, and even ridiculed the 
roughness of his native German. And by- 
and-by the Revolution came, and Ger- 
many was disorganised. The same in- 
fluences that had begotten the 
tion, paralysed Germany, in creating division, 
distrust, and opposition among those whose 
best interest it was to be united. And so, 
when Napoleon — the child of the Revolution — 
sprang into his ominous eminence, Germany 
soon fell an easy prey to his arms as she 


in 


had fallen a prey to French influences. 


Napoleon swooped down on her, made her 
writhe under his feet; the ye 7 became 
tributary—mere creatures; and the German 
people were slaves. Then Frederick Von Stein 
—the patriot- politician, for ever to be honoured 
—rose up, and drew gifted spirits round him 
from all sides and from all classes: men like 
Arndt, Perthes, Schleiermacher, Fichte, Jahn, 
Blucher, Nettelbech, and Schadnhorst; and by 
his enthusiasm and his prudence moved them to 
action and guided and controlled them ti 
success was attained. The tradition of Germ 
philosophy, literature, politics, and social life 
ever since then has been to induce suspicion of 
everything breathing of the French spirit. 
Kant, the cold abstract philosopher—in making 
an end of the sensational philosophy, and 
preaching duty which, applied to politics, made 
the individual nothing and the nation every- 
thing, braced the nerves of the East Prussians, 
who fought so devotedly in the Wars of Inde- 
dence. Since then, Fichtes, Schellings, 
and Hegels have unanimously declared that 


* The Drama 


of Kings. By RoBert Bochaxax. 
(Strahan and Co.) ” , | 


Revolu- | 


— 


from the French spirit, till it is reformed by a 
true religious faith, nothing can come but revo- 
lution on revolution. And thinkers never 
forgot to warn their fellow-countrymen against 
the drugged wine which Germany once took 
from the hand of France, and which proved the 
secret of her grand historical humiliation. 
Germany has been wise to learn the lesson, and 
to wait and watch—-secret, impenetrable, deter- 
mined. The results we all know. France has 
been paid back in direr humiliations the debt of 
sixty years since” ; the Napoleons have been 
made an end of, and Germany is united, pros- 
perous, drawing tribute from her erewhile con- 
queror. 

The conception of this—imaginative, of 
course, as the poet should conceive of all such 
facts in history—has determined Mr. Buchanan 
in writing the first part of his drama. Stein is 
the hero; his 2 and knowledge are 
dramatically and worthily celebrated. Napoleon 
is in Erfurt—that historic city and goes in 
victorious procession through it. Stein and his 
friends observe from afar; see the kings and 
princes drawn after the tyrant, like the leaves 
of the forest, all one way; the poets Wieland 
and Goethe —becking and bowing in audience, 
and the crowd so lost to patriotism as even to 
applaud. Queen Louisa, that ever notable 
figure, appears to plead the cause of her people, 
and is treated with indifference, if not contempt. 
This is the moment Mr. Buchanan has chosen 
on which to spend the force of his imagination. 
Some of the choruses—for he still holds to his 
use of the classic form—are very admirable, 
sweet, clear, yet sounding strange depths of 
suggestion. There can be no doubt that the 
power dramatically to realise characters and 
events is possessed in high degree by Mr. 
Buchanan. The period is not one which pre- 
sents at first sight very suitable material for 
dramatic treatment. But Mr. Buchanan has 
made a striking drama out of it; and of this 
we think, any unprejudiced person will be con- 
2 in the reading of such passages as 

is: — 

STEIN.“ O God, God, God, that these things should 
be known 

In the same land, beneath the seifsame sky, 

That saw the giant Karl arise his height 

The head of all the Earth at Paderborn, 

When dwarfed beside him Great Pope Leo stood, 

And the great Caliph of the heathen East 

Rained gold and gems at the Imperial feet ! 

O God ! are the ghosts laid for evermore 

That walked about the Teuton vales at night 

And awed the souls of men and kept them free ? 

Is Karl forgotten? Is great Fritz’s spirit 

Spell-laid within the shade of Sans Souci ? 

Is Germany, is every German soul, 

Dumb, fettered, broken, miserable, dead ? 

Are this man’s functions supernatural, 

Divine above all life, all love, all law, 

That he should walk upon the waves of earth 

Casting his bloody shade as on a sea, 

And they should hush themselves around his feet 

Lightly as ripples on a summer pond ! 

Earth, water, air—the clouds, the waves, the winds— 

The stars in their pale courses - day and night 

Forgetful of their natural equipose, 

Shape their mysterious functions to his will. 

yee lick his feet like dogs: he lifts his finger 

And epileptic in his chair the Pope 

Foams speechless at the mouth ;—body and soul 

Obey him as an impulse and a law ;— 

The eyes, the ears, the tongues, of all the world 

Are blown one way like all a forest’s leaves 

To see, hear, and entreat bim.“ 


And this, Napoleon’s last reply to Queen 
Louisa’s supplications :— 
% By Heaven, these women, whose big eyes can rain 

So easily, know how to thunder too ! 

Lady, get hence, get hence—call as thou wilt, 

The dead are deaf and will not answer thee ! 

Old Fritz is snug asleep among his dogs ; 

And even though he heard thee he would groan 

And sleep again—so little did he love 

Life, men and women, the mad world—and wives ; 

And for the rest twas only yesterday 

We took away the same old heathen’s sword, 

And now it hangs above our hearth in France, 

In memory of one who was a King, 

In 8 once begat a man, 

And of a land that was a people once, 

But now hath pined away into a voice.“ 

Of the middle section, Napoleon Fallen,“ 
which has undergone some slight revision in the 
choruses, our readers know somewhat from our 
notice which appeared at the time nearly a year 

ago. It is a vivid presentation of the fate which 

waits on falseness. The unscrupulous ambition, 
1 dexterity, and yet the irreso- 
luteness of an ever-exercised intellect were put 
before us with extraordinary force, as we 
thought; and the first part is in some respects 
even more than equal to this. The last part, 
„The Teuton before Paris,“ does not strike us 
as being so completely welded together in the 
imagination as the first second parts. Towards 
the end the individuals—Bismark and King 
William—seem to come too near to us in their 
merely personal attributes; but there is un- 
doubtedly much strong and vivid writing here 
also. The choruses in this section are ve 
fine; and we observe that some of those whi 
at first appeared in the second part are now 
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relegated to the close, and are even more ex- 
ressive than they are in the original setting. 
But undoubtedly a unity of conception arises 
out of the faithful exhibition of the stern way 
of Providence in rewarding evil—persistently 
„wronging the wronger till he’render right 
such as will claim for the poem an attentive. 
perusal before it is declared a failure. Such, 
indeed, if may be in parts, but it is full of 
tokens of power and dramatic impulse, and its 
merit will only be doubted by those who are given 
over to pre) udice. To such Mr. Buchanan’s 
notes and essaylet on- — Realism ”’ will bea 
great prize, as his essay On my own Tentatives 
proved some time ago. Such work can very 
well be allowed to go without blunt assertion 
of its character and merits. Mr. Buchanan 
never succeeds well in stating his own case. 
If to overstate one’s case is as bad as te under- 
state it, then we may here see one of Mr. 
Buchanan’s weak points. In his notes, too, 
he cannot refrain from combating ‘ eminent 
‘‘critics.”’ Surely it were a more grateful task, 
if critics are to be dealt with in this way at all, 
to celebrate success, and, at least in the instance 
referred to, we ourselves might have hada little 
recognition, as having seen and pointed out his 
drift. But we dissuade him from any such 
thing, and shall be quite content to say our sa 
unfettered by the chance of notices of this kind. 


SHORT NOTICES. 


The Bridge of History over the Gulf of Time. By 
THomas CooreR. (Hodder and Stoughton.) A series 
of lectures, with a good deal of thought set in fresh and 
striking lights, yet with no sacrifice of the popular 
element, as, indeed, we might expect from the author 
of The Purgatory of Suicides.” The bridge of his- 
tory is feigned as consisting of so many arches; thus 
the fourteenth century is the arch of John Wiclyffe, and 
the sixteenth is the arch of Martin Luther, and so on. 
Of course there must be something more or less arbitrary 
in all such classifications, but Mr. Cooper makes them 
serve the purpose of broad subdivision and effective 
illustration very well. What has struck us most in the 
reading of the book is the fertility of the writer's in- 
tellect, which never seems to be overweighted with 
what lies beyond its immediate need, and yet never for 
an instant lacks a fact or an illustration. The moral 
and religious feeling of the whole is admirable, hopeful, 
buoyant, inspiriting. Mr. Cooper’s lectures cannot but 
be productive of much good, derived as much from the 
disciplined Christian spirit of the speaker as from his 
rare intellectual attainments. His treatment of the 
mythical theory of Renan is as direct and philosophic 
and effective as it is almost possible for a purely 
popular statement to be. Nor reed we speak of the 
clear, vigorous, idiomatic style of Mr. Cooper. To this 
he owes not a little of bis success, and to young 
preachers, his writings might in this regard be pointed 
to as models. 

Sketches and Stories of Life in Italy. By AN ITALIAN 
CountTEss. (Religious Tract Society.) This is a capital 
book for young people, more especially girls. It is 
written in a clear, bright, vigorous style; picturesque, 
without effusion, and full of local colour and touches of 
character. There can be no doubt about the knowledge 
on the part of the writer. More information as to the 
scenery of classic spots of Italy, and the manners and 
customs of the people, would perhaps be conveyed to a 
young person by perusal of one or two of these stories 
than by a wide circle of dryer reading. We note, too, 
in the writer, as a very admirable trait, the ready 
sympathy, the love of the poor and struggling, which 
frequently light up her pages. This is especially true 
of ‘‘Fenella” and The Wounded Soldier.” We are 
sure that no one who reads the book will feel otherwise 
than that hardly a more suitable present could be made 
to a young friend. The volume, too, is very prettily 
got up, which makes it all the more suitable for this 
purpose. 

Old Merry Annual for 1872. (Hodder and 
Stoughton.) We must say welcome to Old 
% Merry, bright-faced, but familiar as ever, with his 
cheery smile, his grip, his joke, his story, and his 
rattling rhymes ready on the moment. He has a 
capital repository of all manner of entertaining matter, 
so varied, that it is out of our power to enumerate ; so 
odd and funny sometimes, that it beats description. 
There are riddles, games, conundrums, in addition to 
all the rest; and we can only say that that must beſa 
very dull boy or girl who would not welcome Old 
Merry,“ and love him the more the more he is known; 
and that is far more than can be said of a number of 
books, whether for grown up people or for children. 


The Class and the Desk: a Manual for Sunday-school | 


Teachers, New Testament Series: Epistles. By 
CHARLES Stokes CaREY. (James Sangster and Co.) 
Evidently a carefully-prepared work, and one well fitted 
to be useful to the class for whom it has chiefly been 
compiled. The difficulty of this portion of Scripture 
compared with some others is evident ; for, “ unlike the 
‘¢ histurical books of the Old Testament and the Gospel 
narrative, the Epistles deal with thoughts and ideas 


“‘ reasoning which can hardly be made clear to an im- 
mature understanding; they allude to heresies and 
„ conceptions of things which have long passed away; 
e they are occupied with the deepest divine mysteries, 
and are for the most part addressed to believers who 
have had some experience of the Christian life. It 
has consequently been necessery carefully to select 
the simplest portions for reading, to pass over some 
“of the more difficult passages altogether, and to 
„multiply illustrations and examples.” We think Mr. 
Carey has shown a wise discretion in carrying out his 
difficult: task, and has made a handy and reliable book. 


Ten Months’ Tour in the East: Being a Guide to all 
that 1s most worth Seeing in Turkey in Europe, Greece, 
Asia Minor, Palestine, Egypt, and the Nile. By 
ALBERT DE Burton. (Bowyer Kitto.) Mr. de Burton 
is one of the men who do a little more than they under- 
take. He has followed Mr. Edward Dicey's example 
in giving us a sketch of the countries through which he 
passed on his way to the East; and this introduction 
forms certainly not the least interesting part of his 
book. We get very fair glimpses of Bruges, Ghent, 
Munich, Vienna, and Pesth, and when we come to the 
veritable East, we find that the line which separates 
east and west is certainly not very clearly defined. 
The body of the book appears to be careful, accurate, 
and is always readable. Mr. de Burton goes so strictly 
on the principle of compressing wherever it is possible 
and presenting details so directly and simply, that we 
are surprised to find him making such long extracts as 
he does from a work so generally read and so over- 
praised as KTothen.“ 


Gleanings. 
—— 


Two women are partners in the law business in 
Kansas. They are sisters-in-law. 

There are eighty-six soup-kitchens and dinner- 
tables for the poor in London. 

A Baltimore divine boasts that he was instru- 
mental in converting seventeen thousand children 
last year. 

One of the sable orators of Old Virginia made a 
good point when he said, De oyster got mo’ sense 
than most folks, cause he know when he keep his 
mouth shet.” 

There is a sect in America called the Soul 
Sleepers.” Another sect with the complicated and 
sonorous name of ‘‘ Theophilanthropocosmopolitan- 
ists,” has its headquarters at Columbus, Georgia. 

Lately, a Japanese visitor to the English Club 
was induced to take some cham e, and on 
— away his third tumbler exclaimed, with 

t fervour, ‘‘I like civilisation! I like civilisa- 
ion.” 

Wauricna was 1t?—The Scotsman says that Mr. 
Butt was escorted to the steamboat quay at 
Greenock, on Wednesday evening, by a band play- 
ing See the conquering hero comes.” The Glasgow 
Herald describes the air aa The Dead March. 

PRECEDENCY.—Two little girls, one the daughter 
of a wealthy brewer, the other the daughter of a 

ntleman of small fortune—disputing for prece- 
— % You are to consider, miss, said the 
brewer’s daughter, that my papa keeps a coach.” 
— , Very true, miss,” replied the other, and you 
are to consider that he likewise keeps a dray.” 

IMPORTANT TO PARENTS.—Some weeks since the 
chairman of the Hertford Chamber of Agriculture 
made a statement that children fed on the milk 
from diseased cows had suffered from a complaint 
similar to the ‘‘ foot-and-mouth disease. Since 
then (we learn from the Medical Times) Dr. Alfred 
Packman, of Puckeridge, has treated several cases 
of this complaint, and states in a certificate that the 
patient ‘‘ suffered from a peculiar eruption of the 
mouth, nose, and face, accompanied by sore tongue 
and throat, and salivation. I have no sort of doubt 
that the affection was caused by drinking milk 
from cows suffering from foot-and-mouth disease. 

A Suave Executor.—A weak old gentleman, 
dying in Gloucestershire nearly a cen ago, left 


of 500/. should be paid to the 
roduce an original epitaph approved by his (the 
tator’s) executor. course there was a spirited 
competition, and a vast heap of mortuary verses 
— the hands of the executor. The latter, 
however, a wise man in his generation, disapproved 
of all the examples sent in, not, as he alleged, so 
much because of their deficiency of literary merit, 
as because they were not true.” At , 
28 he took pen in hand himself, wrote 


Here lies the body of John Oakes, 
Who liv’d and dy d like other folks. 
The executor pocketed the 500/., and truth was 
red from outrage. | 
A Revencerut Lover.—The Gold Hill News 
relates the following :—‘‘ Our friend Blucher, up at 


Virginia, is smart. Finding, as he 2 hat 
he sundry rivals in a certain y y’s affec- 
tions, he concluded to freeze them out at one fell 
swoop. So a few days ago, when Yellow Jacket 
stock was up to ninety do per share, he visited 
the fair one, and delighted her with the nee 
present of ten shares of that stock, confidentially 
remarking to her as follows :—‘ Now, darling, you 
just hold on to this a few da It’s now up, and 
is goin 1 m on the insid e, and 
know all about it. Hold on to it, and it will make 


person who should 


‘rather than with external facts; they contain much | your fortune.’ Just exactly as he expected, she 


told her friends—his rivals. They got excited, and 
all went in for Yellow Jacket. They even pawned 
their watches and jewellery, and borrowed all they 
could, buying Yellow Jacket at thirty days’ margin, 
and having to put up twenty-five per cent. of 
course. Yellow Jacket is now down below their 
margin, and those rivals are now all bursted out. 
No show for them now, and Blucher enjoys love 
and revenge alone. 

Tae Revivat or OD Fasnions.—The Morning 
Advertiser fears it is not at all unlikely that we 
shall next season see the old and hideous custom of 
wearing ‘‘patches” revived. About a hundred 
years ago the patch had grown to such enormous 
dimensions that it threatened to fairly eclipse the 
face. In 1754 a writer in the World observes that 
che has seen with patience the cap (or bonnet) 
„ diminishing to the size of a patch, but has not 
with the same unconcern observed the patch en- 
larging itself to the size of a cap.” We have, to 
our sorrow, seen the bonnet dwindle to the size of 
a sandwich, shoot out again into the shape of a 
huge spoon, and then once again dwindle down to 
a moss-rosebud and a square inch of black lace. 
We have seen shoes and shoe-buckles, reo 
boots, crinolines vying with the dome of St. Paul’s, 
trains of portentous length and expense, and skirts 
scant to the verge of suggestiveness, and short to 
E. wl ae oe We 17 seen 

rimmed hats, an -pie hats, and Tyrolese 
hats, and Dolly — pam as we have, in the 
course of one generation, witnessed all and each of 
these r and monstrosities, the prospect of 
a revival of patches need hardly, after all, strike 
us with any sudden or great horror. 


— — 


NOTICE. - Alt announcements intended for this 
column must be accompanied by a remittance of 
haif-a-crown in postage stamps. 


Births, Murringes, und Denths, 


DEATHS. 


BEAN.—Nov. 14, at Clarendon House, Norwood-road, after 
a short illness, the Rev. W. Bean, in his 7lst year. 
Friends will please this intimation, 

DAVIES.—Nov. 18, at Woodside Bank, Darwen, after only 

a few hours’ i Mrs. Sarah Davies, wife of the Rev. 
Thomas Davies. Friends will please accept this intimation. 

DAVIES.—Nov. 21, suddenly, at the residence of her son-in- 
law, the Rev, T. Geo. Rooke, Frome, Elisa, the beloved 
wife of the Rev. B. Davies, LI. D., of Regent’s-park Col- 
lege, aged sixty-nine. 

HOBY.—Nov. 20, at Caterham, Surrey, the Rev. Dr. Hoby, 
in his eighty-second year. 


BANK OF ENGLAND. 


(From Wednesday's Gazette.) 
An Account, pursuant to the Act 7th and 8th Victoria, cap. 32, 
for the week ending Wednesday, Nov. 15. 


188UB DEPARTMENT. 
Notes issuea . . E88, 237,038 Goverument Debt. 1 1 018, 500 
Other Securities cr 


GoldCoin&Bullion 23,237,935 


Silver Bullion 
£38,237,935 £38,237,935 
BANKING DEPARTMENT. 
ares Capit' £14, Government Secu- 
Public Depos its... weight annuity).£15,001 
Other Deposits és 2 4 1738 — 
Seven Day and e 
other Bills .... Silver Coin 654,168 
446,710,476 


Nov. 16, 1871. Gzo. Forzes, Chief Cashier. 


ee are e r hay „ 
FORTING.—"“ a thorough knowledge t ws 
which f i and nutrition, 


KinAHAN’s LL Wuisxy.—This celebrated and most 
testamentary direction that the substantial premium delicious 


old mellow spirit is the cream of Irish 
Whiskies, in quality unrivalled, y pure, and 
wholesome than the finest randy. Note the 


Markets. 


CORN EXCHANGE, Marx Lanz, Monday, Nov. 20. 


We had a short supply of English wheat for | 
market, and only moderate arrivals are to hand from abroad. 
‘The tone of the trade was firm, aud the small show of 

obtain ls, in advance on 
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6d. to 1s. per qr. on the prices of M last. C on 
dhe eotht tre hat ot the li quotations — |: 
CURRENT PRICES, 
Per Qr. Per Qr. 
WreatT— ow . 
1 and Kent, Peas— 
ite <4 Oe r 

Ditto new. 52 to 57 Age ae cine a as 

White ... = =| White . . @© @ 

roel | Boles 8 
„ White. 60 63 eee 1 

Ryze—.. .. 36 38 
* Nagleh malting 21 34 
nglish maltin 3 
Chevalier. .. 37 42 Or. 
Distilling. . 34 37 English feed — i 
oreign .. 37 Scotch feed alate 
LTt— ” ta en — 
* — a| Irish Bick 19 22 

Chevalier. — — „Mute 21 25 
Bron. .. 49 34 Foreign feed 17 22 
Beans— FLour— 

Ticks .. 87 39 Town made 47 50 

Harrow 30 44 Best country 

Small. — — households .. 42 44 

Egyptian. 32 34 Norfolk & Suffolk 39 41 


BREAD, Saturday, Nov. 18.— The prices in the Metro- 
= for Wheaten Bread, per 4 Ibs. loaf, 74d. to 8d. ; 
ousehold Bread, 64d. to 7d. 


METROPOLITAN CATTLE MARKET, Monday, 
Nov. 20.—The total 4 of foreign stock into London last 
week amounted to 16,243 head. In the corresponding week in 
1870 we received 13,487; in 1869, 12,964; in 1 5,996 ; 
and in 1867, 13,377 head. In the cattle trade to-day nothing 
of interest hastranspired. About an average supply of beasts 
has been on sale, but foreign breeds have predominated in 
number, and some good farming stock has been exhibited. 
The trade has been slow for all qualities. A few prime Scots 
have made 6s., but the best runts and Herefords have been 
disposed of at 5s. 8d. to 58. 10d. per Slbs. The top price of 
the best foreign breeds has been 5s. 6d. per Slbs, From 
Lincolnshire, hire, and Northamptonshire we re- 
ceived about 1,750 shorthorns, &c.; from other parts of 
England about 250 various breeds ; from Scotland 7 Scots 
and crosses; and from Ireland, about 100 oxen. The supply 
of sheep has been only moderate, Transactions have been 
restricted, and the tend of prices has been in favour of 
buyers, a fall of 2d. per 8lbs, having taken place. The best 
Downs and half-breds have been disposed of at 6s. 8d, to 


6s. 10d. per Slbs. For calves there has been only a moderate 
demand, on former terms, Pigs have changed hands quietly, 
at late rates. 
Per Slbs., to sink the offal. 

| s. d. s. d. s. d. 8. d. 
Inf. coarse beasts 3 10 to 4 2 Pr. coarse wooled 6 2 6 6 
Second qualit7). 5 0 5 6 PrimeSouthdown6 8 6 10 
Prime large oxen 5 6 5 8 lge.coarsecalves3 8 4 6 
Coarse inf. s Large hogs . . 4 
— quality’: 5 2 6 0 Neatsm.porkers 4 0 4 8 


20.—Moderate supplies of meat have been on sale. trade 
has been slow, at our * The import into London 
last week consisted of 30 quarters, 990 packages from Ham- 
burg, 129 from Harlingen, 35 sacks, 316 packages from 
Tonning, 6 packages from Rotterdam, and 44 from Antwerp. 


Per lbs. by the carcase. 


1 d. s. d. 8. d. 

nferior beef .3 4 0 3 10 Middling do. 4 8 t-to 5 0 

r N Large pork © 3.4 4 0 

me 0. 4 1 | 

244 0 6 218m i ie. “ome oe ee 

P se Clee. sis 1 0 10-0 
Inferior Mutton 3 8 4 4 


PROVISIONS, Monday, Nov. 20.— The arrivals last week 
from Ireland were 1,564 firkins butter and 4,417 bales bacon, 
and from foreign ports 20,350 pack butter and 1,194 bales 
bacon. Inthe Irish butter market there has been more 
business transacted, and the finest qualities brought 2s. ad- 
vance. Dutch declined to 126s. to 130s., quality being in- 
different, whilst other descriptions of foreign were 2s. dearer 
for the finest sorts. The bacon market ruled firm, no change 
in value of best Waterford, but other descriptions of Irish 
advanced 2s. per cwt., and Hamburg 1s. 


COVENT GARDEN MARKET, Friday, Nov. 17.— 
Business transactions have not 
and some difficulty has been experienced in maintaining our 


POTATOES.— Bonoven AND SPITALFIELDS, Mon- 
day, Nov. 20.—Good supplies of potatoes havebeen on sale. 
The trade has been firm at our quotitions. The imports into 
London last week consisted of 3 casks 2 from 
Hamburg, 85 packages from Rotterdam, 1,054 Dun- 
kirk, 2,435 packages from Antwerp, 39 from Amsterdam, 
and 329 from e. an 

858. to 958. * ; Flukes, 110s. to 130s, per ton. ; 
110s, to 1 


GISEED, Monday, Nov. 20.—English cloverseed comes out 
very slowly, and being more asked for, fine qualities bring 
very high rates. Red German and American parcels were 
held for a further enhancement of 3s. per cwt., and the trade 
for these sorts has a healthy and buoyant aspect. Choice 
white 1 — at quite as high rates, 2 
pressed sest English Trefoil supported 1 
vance of last week, and foreign samples were quite as dear. 


Foreign seed met a slow sale, at previous currencies. 
— were steady in value. ere was a little 


| ample lawn for ou 


| 


passing in mustardseed, and both white and brown were held 
in former terms. Winter tares were without any quotable 
variation in price. Choice samples of * com- 
mand very high prices, with a steady sale for small lots. 


_ WOOL, Monday, Nov. 20.—In the wool market transac- 
tions of moderate magnitude have been effected. The de- 
mand, however, has been chiefly for choice qualities, which 
have realised good prices. 


OIL, Monday, Nov. 20.—Linseed oil has been quieter, 
but rape has been inactive. In other oils not much business 
has been doing. 


TALLOW, Monday, Nov. 20.—The market is quieter. 
. C., spot, 49s. per cwt. Town tallow, 47s. 9d. net cash. 


COAL, Monday, Nov. 20.—Market firm at last day’s sales. 
Elliot Wallsend, 20s. 3d.; Hettons, 21s. 6d.; South, 21s.; 
Russell’s 20s. 6d.; Harton, 19s. 9d.; Hartlepool, original, 
2ls. 6d.; East, 21s.3d.; Hawthorn, 19s. 6d.; Heugh Hall, 
21s.; Kelloe South, 21s. ; Ludworth, 20s. 6d. ; Tees, 21s. 3d.; 
— fresh arrived, 32; ships left from last day, 1; ships at 
sea, 5. 


Adbertisements. 


ANTED a RE- ENGAGEMENT in a 
5 family after CHRISTMAS by a German Lady 
(diplomée). cquirements: Thorough French, English, 
German, the rudiments of Latin, Music. Good references. 
Address, M. B., Mrs. Tebbutt, Bluntisham, St. Ives, Hunts. 


ANTED near, but not in London, a 

HOME and EDUCATION for TWO YOUTHS. 

A School objected to. Religious training an essential.— 

Address, “ Education,” Office of Nonconformist, Bouverie- 
street, Fleet- street, London. 


NDOWED SCHOOL, SKIPTON-IN- 
CRAVEN, YORKSHIRE, 


APPOINTMENT OF HEAD MASTER. 


The Governors, being required under the New Scheme to 
roceed at once to the appointment of a Head Master, 
ereby invite Testimonials from Candidates. 

The Head Master is not required to be, or to intend to be, 
in Holy Orders. He must be a Graduate of some University 
within the British Empire, The circumstance that he has 
taken or made, or omitted to take or make, any oath or 
declaration on obtaining a degree does not affect his qualifi- 
cation. 

The course of instruction includes Mathematics, Latin, at 
least one Modern Language, and Natural Science, with 
special reference to Agriculture and Manufactures. Greek 
does not form a part of the regular course; but the Go- 
vernors are empowered to arrange for its being taught, as an 
extra, y | some person other than the Head Master. 

The Head Master will receive a fixed stipend of £150 a 
year, together with a capitation payment according to the 
number of boys in the school. A miuimum income of £300 
a year is guaranteed to him for the first three years from the 
date of the New Scheme (August, 1871). 

There is, in connection with the existing buildings, an 
official residence, rent free, for the use of the Head Master; 
and the Governors will, as soon as convenient, proceed to 
erect, on a better site, buildings, including schoolrooms, 
Master’s house, and hostel. 

The income of the) school from endowments 
amounted last year to £650. 

The ancient Grammar School of Skipton-in-Craven is 
favourably situated in an agricultural district on the Main 
Line of the Midland Railway, and in direct communication 
with the most important manufacturing towns of Lancashire 
and the West Riding of Yorkshire, 

Testimonials (of which fifteen copies in print or legible 
handwriting are required) must be addressed, not later than 
the 16th December next, to the Clerk of the Governors. 

The Election will be made in January ; and the Master will 
enter upon his office after the ensuing summer term. No 

rson above forty years of age is, in the opinion of the 

overnors, eligible. 

Detailed information can be obtained on — to the 
Clerk, or a copy of the New Scheme will be forwarded on 
transmission of six penny postage-stamps. 

JOHN HEELIS, Solicitor, Skipton, 
Clerk to the Governors. 


_ Skipton-in-Craven, 8th November, 1871. 


TROUD LADIES’ COLLEGE, BEECHES- 
, GREEN, STROUD, GLOUCESTERSHIRE. 


Princi The Misses HOWARD. 
Resident English, French, and German Governesses. 
| Attendant Professors. 
monthly. Test Examinations every term. 
This College educates Daughters of Gentlemen and Pro- 
fessional Men. 
Ths House is 


iry, and well situated, and has an 
r recreation. 

Mises Howard aim to secure for their Pupils a sound 
sae pet har intellectual culture, her with refined munners, 
and a healthy Curistian and moral training. 

Prospectus, with references and copies of Examination 
Papers, on application. 


yiotoris VILLA, FINCHLEY, N. 


ESTABLISHMENT FOR YOUNG LADIES, Conducted 
Mrs. WASHINGTON WILKS. The course of instruction 
embraces the usual branches of a thorough English education, 
with the French and German Languages; also Piano, Sing- 
ing, and Drawing taught by competent Masters. 


OYAL POLYTECHNIC. — Professor 
Pepper's New Lecture, “ALL ABOUT GUN 
COTTON,” Dynamite and Lithoſtacteur; with brilliant and 
noiseless Experiments, and Graphic Illustrations of the 
CATASTROPHE at STOWMARKET, by Vick and 
Deazeley.—Mr. G Grossmith, Junr.’s, New Sketch, 
THE SILVER WEDDING! with humorous and musical 
illustrations.—A perfectly new and unique Illusion called the 
ARABIAN MYSTERY.—Novel and marvellous effects of 
the ELECTRIC LIGHT UNDER WATER, by Messrs, 
Heinke and Davis.—Occasionally, PARIS: as it Was aud Is! 
by J. L. King, Esq., with 55 Miss Alice Barth.— 
Open daily from 12 to 5 and 7 to 10. Admission, One Shilling. 


HLORODYNE (TOWLE’S). — Pleas-nt 

and effective Remedy in COUGHS, CONSUMP- 

TION, BRONCHITIS. @ ‘ sul writes :—“It only 
needs to be known to be appreciated.” Of Chemists. 


CHLORODYNE JUJUBES (TOWLE’S)—a novel com- 
bination in a portable form. Sample direct for 12 stamps. 


TOWLE, Chemists, Manchester. 


QCHOOL FOR YOUNG LADIES. 
HEATHFIELD, STONYGATE, LEICESTER. 
CONDUCTED BY 
Tae Misses MIALL. 


The long-established reputation of this establishment 
renders it only necessary to invite attention to the course 
of studies pursued, viz, :— 


Mons. C. C. CAILLARD, and 
ee, Mdue. Hinzex. 
Italian i i „ Mons. C. C. CarLiarp, 
German Mdlle. HorrixeRR. 


Mr. J. T. Stone, 

Miss GirriI Nds. 

Madame LENGLEE. 

Dr. ALBERT J. BERNAYS, 
Professor of Chemistry at 
St. Thomas’s Hospital, 
London. 

Mr. R. Wappineron, B.A. 

Mr. J. HEPWoRTH. 


Music and Singing. 
Drawing and Painting. 
Dancing and Calisthenics 
Chemisty . : . 


Literature 

Arithmetic ‘eee 

English Grammar, Composi- 
tion, History, and Latin. The Rev. G. Cotman, M.A. 
The above subjects are * exclusively by the Masters 

to whom they are assigned. e general direction is in the 

hands of the Principals and of efficient Governesses. 


Heathfield is situated in the outskirts of the town, and in 
a charming locality. The house is spacious and lofty, the 
garden extensive, and the family arrangements such as to 
secure the health and comfort of the Pupils. 


Prospectuses forwarded on application. 


REFERENCES, 

J. Alexander, Esq. No. 72, Regent’s Park-road, Primrose 
Hill, London. 

Professor Albert J. Bernays, Ph.D., St. Thomas’s Hospital, 
Loudon. 

John Aveling Dix, Esq., 5, Gloucester-road, Regent’s Park, 
London, N.W. 

C. W. Elkington, Esq., Chad-road, Edgbaston, Birmingham. 

Edward Miall, Esq., M.P., Welland House, Forest Hill, 
London. : 

The Rev. J. G. Miall, Bradford. 

The Rev. J. P. Mursell, Leicester. 

The Rev. John Owen Picton, M. A., Desford Rectory, 
Leicester. 

The Rev. J. Allanson Picton, M.A., St. Thomas’-square, 
ag pi 

The Rev. T. Stevenson, Leicester. 

W. Sunderland, Esq., Ashton-under-Lyne. 

The Rev. D. J. Vaughan, St. Martin's Vicarage, Leicester. 

Sydney Williams, Esq., 14, Henrietta-street, Covent Garden, 
London, and Balham. 

J. H. Williams, Esq., Leicester. 

J. Wood, Esq., Pinwall Hull, Atherstone. Etc., etc. 


MILL HILL SCHOOL, 
MIDDLESEX. 


Heap MAsTER— 

RICHARD F. WEYMOUTH, Esq., D. Lit. and M. A., 
Fellow of Univ. Coll., Lond.; Member of the Council of 
the Philological Society, &c., &c. 

Seconp MAsTER— 
H. TAYLOR, Esq., M. A., Queen's Coll., Oxford; Double 
First in Moderations, and 2nd Class in the Final Classical 
School; also M.A. and late Scholar of Trin. Coll. Camb., 
14th in Ist Class in Classical Tripos, and 1st Chancellor’s 
Medallist, 1868. 
ASSISTANT MASTERS— 

A. H. SCOTT WHITE, 15 B. A., Prizeman in Anglo- 
Saxon and Early English of Univ. Coll., London 

JAMES A. H. MURRAY, Esq., F. E. I. S., Member of the 
Council of the Philological Society, one of the Editors of 
the Publications of the Early English Text Society, Author 
* dc Dialect of the Southern Counties of Scotland,” 

„Ec. 

JAMES NETTLESHIP, Es, B. A., Scholar and Prizeman 
of Christ's Coll., Camb.; 2nd Class Classical Trivos, 1866. 
For Prospectuses and further information apply to the 

Head Master, at the School, or to the Secretary, the Rev. R. 

H. MARTEN, B. A., Lee, S. E. 


UDOR HALL LADIES’ COLLEGE, 
FOREST HILL, SYDENHAM. 


PROFESSORS. 


English Literature ... ... Mrs, C. L. BAurour. 
... Prof. BENTLEY, Ki 


otany pe a King’s Coll. 
Globes and Natural Science. Messrs. WaALKER& WILLIAMS. 


Music, Theory, &c. ... .... JOHN BLOCKLEY, Esq. 
— — 100 11 * Lous K 
Singing and Organ ... JAMES COWARD, Esq. 
9 and Painting . R. W. Buss, Esq. 

Geology and Biblical Studies Rev. J. W. Topp, D. D. 
Preaek 2 ... Dr. MANDROU. 


German Language ... Herr GERNER. 
Referees—Parents of Pupils and Clergymen, 
For particulars, address the Principals, Mrs. TODD and 
| Dr. TODD. 


ESTWOOD PARK HOUSE.—COL- 
LEGE for YOUNG GENTLEMEN, FOREST- 
HILL, S. E. 
Principal, Rev. H. J. CHANCELLOR, 
MASTERS. 
Music, Instrumental and Vocal—Jonn BLocKLey, Esq., jun 
Modell 1 R. W. Buss, Esq 
Drawing, ing, an ve—R. W. Buss, Esq. 
Modern ö ea ematies— M. MAN D RO, Esq., 
M. A., Paris Academy. 
Drilling, Mr. R. HEADING. 


Number of resident pupils limited. : 

Studies arranged according to the requirements of the 
University Examinations. 

The year is divided into three terms. 

Further particulars, with terms and referees, on applica- 


tion. 


Hen BURY HOUSE SCHOOL, St. 
ED — rs 
„Middle, and Preparatory Departments. 
Ceti, Mathematics, odern Languages, and thorough 
ish. , 
se inder-Garten and Pestalozzian Classes for Little Boys. 
Tue comfort and health of delicate boys especially studied. 
A liberal table and watchful care. 
Head Master—Rev. W. WOODING, B.A. 
For Prospectus apply to Mrs. Duff, Highbury House, St. 


| Leonard's, 


Noy. 22, 1871. 
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ISSUE OF 10,000 SHARES 


IN 
HE COLONIAL TRUSTS CORPORA- 
TION 1 Incorporated under the Companies 
Acts, 1862 and 1867. 
Authorised Capital, £300,000, with power to increase. 


First issue, £150,000, in 30,000 Shares of £5 each, of which 
15,177 Shares, with £1 each paid thereon, are reserved for the 
Shareholders of the Colonial Securities Company (Limited), 
and 4,823 have been privately taken up, leaving 10,000 Shares 
now to be subscribed for, on which it is proposed to call 
£1 per Share, payable as follows :—10s. on application, an 
10s, on 15th January, 1872. 


DIRECTORS. 
The er Hon. Viscount Bury, K.C.M.G., M.P. 
Hugh E. Montgomerie, Esq., 17, Gracechurch-street. 
James W. Muttlebury, E 
Alfred R. Roche, * 31, Palmerston-buildings. 
Henry Sewell, Esq., 14, Copthall-court. 
(With power to add to their number.) 


SOLICITORS. 
Messrs. Freshfields, 


BANKERS. 
Messrs, Glyn, Mills, Currie, and Co. 


SECRETARY. 
E. J. Burgess, Esq. 
Orricks:—31, Palmerston-buildings, Old Broad-street, E. C. 


The Colonial Trusts Corporation (Limited) has been esta- 
blished for the purpose of making advances upon first Mort- 
geges of Freehold Estates in various Colonies, either for the 

orporation direct, or on behalf of other parties for whom it 
may act as agent, of negotiating Government and other 
Securities, and generally for the transaction of business in 
connection with the British Colonies or elsewhere. 


It is proposed to take over the business of the Colonial 
Securities Company (Limited)—which has been in active 
operation since 864 on terms which will enable the Corpo- 
ration, out of the profits of current transactions, to pay a 
dividend of eight per cent. per annum from the commence- 
ment of its business. 


By this arrangement the ration will at once become 
possessed of a good substantial business, secure an influential 
connection, obtain the services in England and the Colonies 
of an experienced Staff, and thus occupy a favourable posi- 
tion for the employment of additional capital in operations 
which have been proved to be of a safe and profitable cha- 
racter. 


It is intended to take over the business of the Colonial 
Securities Company (Limited) as on the lst January, 1872, 
up to which period interest at the rate of eight per cent. per 
aunum will be paid on the deposits received to account of 
Shares in this Corporation, 


Power is taken in the Articles of Association to a 
from Shareholders payment in full on their Shares, and the 
Directors will be pre to negotiate, to a limited extent, 
with those who may desire to do so, the Shareholders making 
such. payment to receive interest, at an agreed rate, on the 
portion remaining uncalled. 


The Memorandum and Articles of Association, together 
with the Conditional Agreement for the Transfer, may be 
seen at the Offices of the Corporation. 

Applications for Shares may be made, on the annexed form, 
either to the Bankers, Messrs, Glyn, Mills, Currie, and Co. 
or to the Secretary, at No. 31, Palmerston-buildings, Old 
Broad-street, E. C. 

November, 1871. 


„ 47, Cornhill, 


FORM OF APPLICATION FOR SHARES. 
(To the Directors of 5 a Trusts Corporation, 


mited). 
Gentlemen,. — Having paid to your Bankers the sum of 
„ being a deposit of 10s. per Share, I beg to apply 
for Shares of £5 in the above-named Company, and 
I agree to accept the same, or any less number that you may 
allot to me, and I request you to enter my name on the 
9 of the Company in respect of such 
res. | 
Your obedient servant, 


ͤͤ lk 


BRITISH EMPIRE MUTUAL LIFE 
ASSURANCE COMPANY, 


32, New Bridge-street, London, E. C. 
Established 1847. 
(Empowered by Special Act of Parliament.) 
DiREcTORS. 
DANIEL PRATT . Chairman. 
JOHN RUNTZ, Esq., Vi — 
Benham, Augustus, Esq. Phillips, George, Esq. 
Bunnell, Peter, * 2 — 5 
Burton, a R., Esq. 
Howat, John B., Bag M.D. Lond. 

Wills, Fredk., Jun., Esq. 
So.iic1roRs—Messrs. Watson and Sons. 
PursiciAx— E. Headlam Greenhow, M. D., F. R. S. 
Sur@eon— John Mann, Esq. 

AcTuaRY AND AccouNnTANT—Josiah Martin, Esq., F. I A. 

Persons assuring this * share in the next Triennial 


ALFRED LENCH SAUL, Secretary. 


(CX YGENATED WATER FOR 
PUBLIC SPEAKERS, 
PUBLIC PREACHERS 
PUBLIC SINGERS, an 
CROWDED HEARERS. 
Those in delicate health, and restless sleepers, are strength- 
ened and soothed by drinking the above. 
Sold at the Laboratory, 36, Long Acre, W.C. 


AREFUL MOTHERS invariably provide 
N! Seton eine 
Syrep, : 
“teething.” It is pleasant and acceptable to the child, and 
* from any narcotic. During nearl 


|\CLEAR 


THE LONDON A&D GENERAL PERMANENT 


LAND, BUILDING, AND IN- 
VESTMENT SOCIETY. 


Shares, £10, an * 5s. Entrance Fee, 
8. per . 


337, STRAND, W. C. 
TRUSTEES. 
The Right Hon. the Earl of Lichfield, 
Thomas 14 * Esq., G. C., M. P. 
The Hon. H. F. Cowper, M. P. 
CHAIRMAN OF DIRECTORS. 
Thomas Hughes, Esq., G. C., M.P 


Large or small sums received on deposit, repayable at 
short notice. Five per Cent. Interest guaranteed. Shares 
may be taken at any time—no back payments. 


Money ready to be advanced on Freehold or Leasehold 
Security. 


The last Annual Report states that 73 PER CENT. 
PROFIT has been again apportioned to Shareholders, besides 
carrying a large addition to the Reserve Fund. 

W. R. SELWAY, Managing Director. 


ONDON.—SHIRLEY’S TEMPERANCE 
HOTEL, 37, Queen’s-square, Bloomsbury, W. C. 
Beds, from Is. 6d. Plain Breakfast or Tea, 18. 3d. 

See Testimonials, of which there are a thousand in the 
Visitors’ Book. 

We ſ are more than satisfied; we are truly delighted to 
find in London so quiet and comfortable a domicile. e shall 
certainly highly recommend Shirley’s to all our friends.” —J. 
RoBerts, Bourne. 

As on all previous visits, I can testify that this is the 
most comfortable home I find when away from home.“ W. B 
Harvey, Frome. 

“ After visiting various places in England, I have come to 
consider Shirley’s (in view of its combining the greatest com- 
fort and respectability, with the most moderate charges) as 
the Temperance Hotel par excellence.”—J. K. KARCHER, 
Toronto, C. W. 


R. COOKE BAINES, SURVEYOR and 
VALUER, PREPARES and NEGOTIATES 
COMPENSATION CLAIMS for Property Compulsorily 
taken for Railways and other Improvements, and also Values 
property iy every purpose.—26, Finsbury-place, Moorgate- 
street, E. C. 


HREE LARGE GALVANISED and 

CORRUGATED IRON BUILDINGS FOR SALE 

or HIRE, to hold respectively 300, 200, and 100 persons. 

Suitable for churches, chapels, or schoolrooms. Apply to 
Geo. Vavasseur, Barnsdale-road, Harrew-read, W. 


VERY MAN HIS OWN PRINTER.— 
FISHER’S MODEL PRINTING MACHINES 
(registered) will print Cards, Bill-heads, Hand-bills, Circulars, 
Tea and Tobacco Papers, Pledge Tickets, Labels, Envelopes, 
as at 400 impressions per hour. Any boy or girl can work 
em. 
Sent complete with Ink, Block, Roller, Slab, &c., securel 
oe in box, on receipt of Post-office order for 50s., to W. 
ISHER, printer, 3, Castle Mill-street, Bristcl. 


Illustrated Testimonial Sheet sent on receipt of Stamp. 


RY’S CARACAS COCOA. 
“ A most delicious and valuable article.”—Standard, 
Nothing can be found at all equal to it.”—Court Circular. 


RT S CARACAS COCOA. 

A packet can be easily obtained, and its delicate 

flavour and fine aroma ensure its adoption as a beverage for 
breakfast or supper.“ Standard. 


RY’S EXTRACT OF COCOA. 
The pure Cocoa Nib deprived of its superfluous oil. 
N.B.—A sample, post free, on application. 


J. S. FRY and SONS, Bristol and London. 


COMPLEXIONS 


for all who use the “UNITED SERVICE” SOAP 
TABLET, which also impart a delicious Fragrance. 
Manufactured by 


J. C. and J. FIELD, Patentees of the Self. fitting Candles. 
Sold by Chemists, Oil and Italian Warehousemen, and others. 


„ Use no other. See name on each Tablet. 


W G. NIXEY’S Refined BLACK LEAD. 
0 “ CLEANLINESS.” 


The Proprietor to CAUTION the Public against 
being imposed Len tradesmen, who, with a 


iew of deri ter are man and vending 
SPURIOUS IMITATIONS of the — ential 
sk for 
W. G. NIXEY’S BLACK LEAD, 
And see that you have it.—12, Soho-square, London, W, 


85 CROSBY'S 
BALSAMIO: COUGH ELIXIR. 


thus 

malady, modern 

COUGH ELIXIR as 
| SE 


% Invalide read Prise Treatise on Dis- 
eases of the and Air Vessels,” u copy ef which can be Wasser 
had gratis of all 


— 
— — 


Curo RAL, An odourless, non-poisonous 


disinfectant. The saline antiseptic. armless as 
common salt. 
}5, Pembroke-road, Dublin, 
llth September, 1871. 


Sir,—I beg to state that the chloralum powder and solution 
have been largely employed in this city, and with the most 
complete success. 

The bed of the River Liffey, which emitted a very offensive 
odour during the recent warm weather, was most satisfactorily 
disinfected 3 chloralum powder at the rate of only one 
pound per 25 square feet. b 

I have found it most efficacious as a purifier of stables, and 
I use it constantly in my own house. Altogether, I may say 
of chloralum that it is a very valuable sanitary agent, and 
one which is certain to come into general use. 

I remain, your obedient servant, 
CHAS, A. CAMERON, M. D., 
Professor of Hygiene, Royal College of Surgeons, 
and Analyst of the City of Dublin. 


(\HLORALUM IS DISINFECTANT. 
(\HLORALUM Is A SALINE ANTISEPTIC. 
((HLORALUM IS ASTRINGENT. 8 
HLORALUM is sold in quarts, 28.; pints, IS.; half- 
18 6d. By the gallon, 56. In large quantities by 
special contract at greatly-reduced prices. 
(SHLORALUM FOR CHOLERA. 
LORA RS ROO 
Cr POWDER. 
GLT Po M POWDER IS HARMLESS. 


Or a POWDER.—The best stable disinfectant. 
Chloralum Powder will be found invaluable in— 


— 


Chloralum Powder is not caustic or hurtful in any way, 
and although it absorbs moisture, it does not deteriorate by 


keeping. * 

Cask, 1 cwt., for 15s., and in 6d. and Is. packets. 

(CHLORALUM WOOL, 

= 4 8 ERY. 
HLORALUM WOOL IN HOSPITALS. 


JFNHLORALUM WOOI.—The New Styptic and Anti- 
C septic Surgical Dressing, In pound and half-pound 
packages, at 68. per lb. 

YHLORAL A —CHLORALU} 
C WADDING, in sheets, price 2s. 6d. 

Chloralum Wadding is used extensively as a disinfectant 
in coffins. A dead 4 when covered with Chloralum Wool, 
cannot convey infeetion. 


H 4 0 
HLORALUM CO. :—1 and 2, Great Winchester-street- 
CO aildings, ELC. 


— 


CROWN PRINCESS of PRUSSIA 
N TPAN of TURKEY, and the NAWAB NAZIM 
of BENGAL. 
HE SHAKES PEAR. 4 . 
T HAND LOCK-STITCH MACHINE. 


The only 
Establishment in London 
where the 
wn is afforded 


every 
8 ion ot 
SEWING MACHINES 
before 


SMITH and CO., having no interest in selling any par- 
ticular Machine, are enabled to recommend im y the 
one best suited for the work to be done, oller this 
GUARANTEE to their Customers :—Any Machine sold by 
them may be EXCHANGED after one month’s trial, for any 
other kind, without charge for use. 


SMITH & OO. 4, Charles-street, 
Soho, W. 
(Four doors from Oxford-street.) 


S 
; cause r 
COLOUR WAS ‘hn. colina y — ua 


is th tin ingred ient in 
Q\PANISH Fit THARIDES OIL. It is a sure 


mentorer of Hair and a product oli. ‘The price to $a. 64. 5 
sent for stamps. 

LEX. ROSS’S HAIR CURLING FLUID. 
A t curls immediately aud 
Hair, It is of no consequence how 


or 
is used, Sold at J. 6d.; sent for 54 


i is 
the hair is when it 


Hospitals Cowsheds 
Close and IIl- Ventilated | Alleys and Roads 

Apartments Sewers and Gulleyholes 
Earth Closets In the Dairy and all kinds of 
Dustbins Provision Stores 
Wine and Beer Cellars In the Kennel, and in Poultry- 
Stables houses 
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DR. J. COLLIS BROWNE’S OHLORODVNE, 


THE ORIGINAL AND ONLY GENUINE. 


ADVICE TO INVALIDS.—If you wish to obtain quiet refreshing sleep, free from headache, relief from pain and anguish, to calm and 
weary achings of 1 disease, invigorate the nervous media, and regulate the circulating systems of the 
discovered by Dr. J. COLLIS BROWNE (Member of the College of Physicians, 
CHLORODYNE, and which is admitted by the 


marvellous reme 


e the 
y, you will provide yourself with that 
London), to which he gave the name of 


Profession to be the most wonderful and valuable remedy ever discovered. 


CHLORODYNE is the best remedy known for Coughs, Consumption, Bronchitis, Asthma. 


CHLORODYNE effectually checks and arrests those too often fatal Diseases, Diphtheria, Fever, 


Croup, Ague. 


CHLORODYNE acts like a charm in Diarrhœa, and is the only specific in Cholera and Dysentery. 
CHLORODYNE effectually cuts short all attacks of Epilepsy, Hysteria, Palpitation, and Spasms. 
CHLORODYNE is the only palliative in Neuralgia, Rheumatism, Gout, Cancer, Toothache, &c. 


From Lord Francis CONYNGHAM. 


Mount Charles, Donegal, December 11th, 1868. 


Lord Francis Conyngham, who this time last year bought some of Dr. Collis Browne’s Chiorodyne from Mr. Davenport, and has found it a most wonderful medicine, will be glad 


so have half-a-dozen bottles sent at once to the above address. 
„ * 


Earl Russell communicated to the College of Physicians that he had received a despatch 
earſul ly, and that the ONLY remedy of any service was CHLORODYNE.—See Lancet, Dec. 31, 1864 


from Her Majesty's Consul at Manilla, to the effect that Cholera has been roging 


CAUTION.- BEWARE OF PIRACY AND IMITATIONS. 


CavuTion.—Vice-Chanceflor Sir W. Pace Woop stated that Dr. J. Cortts Browne was undoubted! 
reeman, was deliberately untrue, which, he regretted to ay had been sworn to.—See Times, 13th July, 1864. 
0 


Sold in Bottles at 1s. II d., 28. 9d., 46. 6d. 


Overwhelming Medical Testimony accompanies each Bottle. 


y the Inventor of CHLORRDYNE; that the story of the Defendant, 
ne is genuine without the words, “Dr. J. COLLIS BROWNE’S CHLORODYVNE V on the Government Stamp. 


Sole Manufacturer—J. T. DAVENPORT, 33, Great Russell Street, Bloomsbury, W.C. 


TILTON CHEESE. — T. ALLWRIGHT 


and CO. are now receiving their choice dairies of Stilton 
Cheese, which this season are excellent both in quality and 
flavour. Some ready for immediate use. Price from 14d. 
per lb. Country orders promptly attended to. 


T. Allwright and Co., General Provision Stores, 45, Rath- 
bone-place, Oxford-street, W. 


‘LEA AND PERRINS’ SAUCE. 


THE WORCESTERSHIRE,” 
} Pronounced by Connoisseurs, “ The only Good Sauce,” 
Improves the appetite, and aids digestion. 
Unrivalled for piquancy and flavour. 


ASK FOR LEA AND PERRINS’ SAUCE. 


BEWARE OF IMITATIONS, 


and see the Names of LEA & PERRINS on all bottles 
and labels. 


Agents—CROSSE and BLACKWELL, London, and sold 
by all Dealers in Sauces throughout the World. 


— 


The Ladies are respectfully solicited to make a trial of the 


GLENFIELD STARCH, 


which they will find to be far superior to any other Starch 
for dressing Laces, Linens, &c. 


It is now used in all Laundries, from the cottage to the 
palace, and when once tried is found to be indispensable 


When you ask for Glenfield Starch, see that you get it, 
as inferior kinds are often substituted for the sake of 
extra profits. 

RUPTURES. 
BY HER MAJESTY’S ROYAL LETTERS PATENT. 


HITEH’S MOC-MAIN PATENT 


LEVER TRUSS, 1 no steel spring round 
the body, is recommended for the followiug peculiarities and 
advantages :— lst. Facility of application ; 2nd. Perfect free- 
dom from liability to chafe or excoriate; 3rd. It may be worn 
with equal comfort in any position of the body, by night or 
day; 4th. It admits of every kind of exercise without the 
slightest inconvenience to the wearer, and is perfectly con- 
cealed from observation. 

We do not hesitate to give tu this invention our unquat- 
fied approbation; and we strenuously advise the use of it to 
all those who stand in need of that protection, which they 
cannot so fully, nor with the same comfort, obtain from any 
other apparatus or truss as from that which we have the 
highest satisfaction in tnus recommending.”—Church and 
State Gazette. 

Recommended by the following eminent Surgeons: — Wil- 
liam Fergusson, Esq., F. R. S., Professor.of Su 2 in “ne. 
College, Surgeon to King’s College dl a e.; C. U. 
to the Royal Westminster Ophthal- 
mic Hospita owman, Esq; F. R. S., Assistant-Surgeon 
to King’s College Hospital; T. Callaway, Esq., Senior 
Assistant-Surgeou to Guy Hospital: W. Coulson, Eeꝗ., F. R. S. 
Surgeon to the Magdalen Hospitals T. Blizard Curling, Esq. 

Hospital; W. J. Fishe, 


—— — 


Guthrie, age 5 


F. R. C. S., Surgeon to the London ; 
Esq., Surgeon-in-Chief to the 4 n Police Force; 
Aston Key, Esq., Surgeon to Prince Albert; Robert Liston, 
sq., F. R. S.; James Luke, Eeq., Surgeon to the London 
Society; Erasmus Wilson, Esq., F. R. S.; and many 


ers. 
4 1 Cireular may be had and the Truss 
(which canriot fail to fit) can be f led by post, on send- 
ing the circumference of the body, two inches below the Lips, 
the Manufacturer. 
Mr. WHITE, 228, PICCADILLY, LONDON. 
Price of a Single Truss, 16s., 218., 26s. 6d., and 318. 6d. 


Postage, 

Price 17 a Double Truss, 318. 6d., 428., and 52s. 6d. 
gol U bilicgl Truss, 42s. and 52s. Postage, ls. 10d 
Post Offiee Orders to be made payable to John White, Post 

Office, Piccadilly. 


NEW PATENT 


FLLASTIC STOCKINGS, KNEE-CAPS, &o. 
—The material of which these are made is recom- 
mended by the Faculty as being 
pressible, ol 1 or * and per- 
manent su iu all cases of WEAKNESS and swelling of 
the LEGS, VARICOSE VEINS, SPRAINS, &c. It is 
enn 
an ordi stocking. Price 4s, 6d., 7s. 6d., 102., and 
16s. each. Postage 6d. 
John White, Manufacturer, 228, Piccadi)ly, London. 


As THMA AND BRONCHITIS 
Effectually removed by the use of “DATURA TATULA. 
1 Of great efficacy in cases of Asthma and Chronic Bron- 
chitis.“ Dub. Jnl. of Med. Sci. “The fumes cause no 
nausea, so that the most delicate ney ay oe the N 
I have never known an instance in which relief was not ob- 
tained.”—Letter from Gen. Alexander. As Tobacco in tins, 
2s. 6d., 5s., 10s., and 18s. Cigars and Ci tes in boxes, 
vee and 15s, Pastilles for inhalation, boxes, 2s. 6d., 5s. 


SAVORY & MOORE, 143, New Bond-street, London, 


THE EASTERN COUNTIES SCHOOL DESK 
| IS THE BEST MANUFACTURED. 
AS A DESK, TABLE, OR BACKED SEAT, FACING EITHER WAY. 


STRONG, PORTABLE, CHEAP. 


COLMAN 


AND GLENDENNING, 


NORWICH. 


C A N. D L E 8. 


FIELD’S OZOKERIT—PATENTED. 


This well-known Candle 
Rooms, &c., &c. 


gives the most brilliant light, and from its hardness is specially adapted for Ball 


May be obtained of all Dealers throughout the United Kingdom. 


ESTABLISHED A.D. 1700. 
FURNISH YOUR HOUSE wm THE BEST ARTICLES 


D EAN E S. 


NEW ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE, WITH PRICED FURNISHING LIST, GRATIS AND POST FREE. 


DEANE’S—UCelebrated Table Cutlery, every 
variety of style and finish. 


DEANE’S—Electro-plated Spoons and Forks, 


best manufacture, strongly plated. 
DEANE’S—Electro-plate Tea and Coffee Sets, 
Liquenr Stands, Cruets. 
DEANE’S—Dish Covers and Hot-water Dishes. 
Tin Dish Covers, in sets, from 18s. 
DEAN r Mache Tea Trays in sets, 
rom 21s., new and elegant patterns. 
DEAWNE’S—Bronzed Tea and Coffee Urns, with 
! Loysell’s and other improvements. 
DEANE’S—Copper and Brass Goods, Kettles, 
tew and Preserving Pans, Stockpots, Kc. 
DEAN E’S—Moderator and Rock Oil Lamps, a 
large and handsome assortment. 
DEANE’S—Gas Chandeliers, newly-designed 
atterns in Glass and Bronze—three- 
fight glass from 50s. 


DEAWNE’S—-Domestic Baths for every purpose. 
Bath-rooms fitted complete. 

DEANE'S —Fenders and Fire-irons, in modern 
and approved patterns. 

DEAN E’S—Bedsteads in Iron and Brass, with 
Bedding of superior quality. 


DEANE’S—Register Stoves, improved London- 


made Kitcheners, , &e. 

DEANE’S—Cornices and Cornice pas, a variety 
of patterns, French an * 

DEANE'S— Tin and Japan Goods, Iron Ware, 
and Culinary Utensils. 

DEAN %’S—Turnery, Brushes, Mats, &c., well 
made, strong, and serviceable. 

DEAN E’S—Horticultural Tools, Lawn Mowers, 
Garden Rollers, Wire-work, &c. 

DEA N E’S—Harness, Saddles, and Horse Cloth- 
ing, manufactured on the premises, of 
the best material. 


A Discount of 5 per cent. for cash payment: f £2 and upwards. 


DEANE & CO. (46, King William Street) LONDON BRIDGE. 


DUNN & HEWETT’S COCOA & MILK acaisteren), 


PREPARED WITH NEWNHAM’S CONDENSED MILK. 


DUNN & HEWETT’S LICHEN ISLANDICUS, 


or ICELAND MOSS COCOA. 


. 4d. a Ib. 


DUNN’S “ESSENCE of COFFEE,” ls. and 2s. a bottle. 
DUNN & HEWETT’S “ BROMATINE,” a — 6d. a packet. 


deprived of its superfluous Butter. 


MANUFACTORY:—PENTONVILLE, LONDON. 


DOMESTIC 


WAX CANDLES, 


SIXES AND EIGHTS TO THE POUND, 
SEVENPENCE AND EIGHTPENCE PER POUND, CASH. 


These Candles are introduced to su 
kind of Composites. 


Tallow Candles. 


They are very superior burning Candles. ‘Those at 7d. 
Sd. a Pale Canary Colour, fit for Parlours, Nurseries, Housekeepers’ Rooms, 


Manufactured and sold only by 


de the Old-Fashioned Tallow, Kitchen, and Mould Candles, and the cheaper 


pound are a Pale Brown Colour; those at 
e., give more l ght, aud burn twice as long as 


The LONDON SOAP and CANDLE COMPANY, 107, New Bond Street. 


FIN E -FLAVOURED STRONG BEEF 
TEA at about 21d. a pint. 

ASK FOR LIEBIG COMPANY’S EXTRACT of 
MEAT, requiring Baron Liebig, the Inventor’s Signature, on 
every jar, being the only guarantee of genuineness. 

Excellent economical stock for soups, sauces, &c. 


and CO.“ 
“CHERRY TOOTH PASTE” greatly excels all 
other preparations for the Teeth. 
«AGUA AMARELLA” restores the Human Hair 
to its pristine hue, no matter at what age. 
“TOILET and NURSERY POWDER” beautifully 
perfumed and guaranteed pure. 


SK for JOHN GOSNELL and CO.’s, 
and see that you have none other than their genuine 


1 CRS GOSNELL 


Sold by all res 
CHEMISTS and PERFUMERS. 
Wholesale, Angel-passage, 93, Upper Thames - street, London 


IMPERFECT DIGESTION AND 


ASSIMILATION. 

SAVORY & MOORE’S PANCREATIC EMULSION 
and PANCREATINE are the most potent remedial . 
They are the only remedies yet known for effecting the - 
tion of Cod Liver Oil and preventing nausea, while they also 
efficiently supply the place of the oil when rejected by the 
stomach. 1 facts are now attested by the published 
records of numerous medical men, extracts from which accom- 
pany each bottle. Price from tan od é ap 

MOORE, 143, New -street, on, 
mayors & and all Chemists. 


NOTE.—Name and trade mark on each bottle. 


Cos S and — 108 6A __gentionan. 
years tormen Corns, 

afford ane 4 inſormation by Reger he caine he 

gr ct 2 address, on a stamped envelope, to 

F. Kingston, Esq., Church- street, Ware, Herts, 


Nov. 22, 1871. 
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QTATIONERY, PRINTING, ACCOUNT 
BOOKS, and every requisite for the Counting-house. 


Qualities and prices will compare advantageously with an 

house in the trade. The Forms and Account Books — 

under The Companies’ Acts, 1862 and 1867,” kept in stock. 

Share Certificates Engraved and Printed. Official Seals 

cet Cin Executed—ASH and FLINT, 49, Fleet- 
i 


„E. C., and opposite the Rail Stations, Lon- 
don-bridge, 8.E. wai od Bi dames 


(HARTA PERFEOTA. — This new and 
beautiful note-paper is the most perfect ever made. 
“Is pleasant to the eye; delightful to write upon,” — 
bserver. 


“ Never varies, is free from all impediments to rapid writ- 
ing.”—Daily News. 2 ‘ 


Shiline packets, containing six varieties, post free One 
JENNER and KNEWSTUB, to the Queen and Prince 


of Wales, Dressing-case Makers, Die Sinkers, Stationers, and 
— Engravers, 33, St. James’s-street, and 66, J ermyn- 


AMUEL BROTHERS, 
50, LUDGATE-HILL, 


() VERCOATS IN EVERY SPECIALITY. 
Q>vERcoaTS IN EVERY NEW SHAPE. 


NINE CLASSES, REPRESENTING 
NINE QUAT.HIES. 


VERY CLASS of SUPERIOR STYLE 
and FINISH, 


VERY CLASS UNAPPROACHED in 
2 FIT and QUALITY, 
ge ] 25 8 * . 3412 
HE 
Lei 
21s. — — A 30s. 2s. 2s. 
~ $8. — 42s. 42s 288. . 
208. — 508. C 60s. 33s. 33s. 
42s. 42s. 60s. 1 60s then 42s. 
60s. 50s. 708. E 708 508. 508. 
388. | 668. 88. F As. 558. 558. 
88. — — 6 — 65s. 65s. 
708. — — H | — 708. 70s. 
84s, — — | 1 | — 84s. 848. 
: = = 4 A | Patterns Illustrated New style 
immediate wan een” different for 
or to sent sent | les. Over- 
measure free. free. 


QAMUEL BROTHERS, 50, Ludgate-hill, 
Wii SUITS in EVERY SPE- 
CIALITY. 


It gives much information, clearly written, and 


2 3 14 , 
ae gad) ee 
8s ; 3 7 
HUB qo) © | es" | 3h HE 
86s. | 17s. 6d. | 43s. 6d. A 12s.6d.| 16s. | 12s. 6d. 
~ 42s. Is. 49s. B 14s. 20s. | 16s. 6d. 
50s. 26s. 57s. C 168. 245. 21s. 
“Bes, | 33s. 68s. D 17s. 6d.| 288. 24s. 
“76s. | 49s. | 63s. E 225. | Sis. | 276, 
818. 45s. 91s. F 245. 34s. 30s. 
54. | She. | 104s. 6 26s, | 88s. | 335. 
Jö. | 60s. | 112s. H 288. ne on 
"TiGs, | 70s. | 190s. 1 * — — 
“~All sizes, of ) Guideto | Patterns| Boys’ | High 
5 
SAMUEL BROTHERS, 50, Ludgate Hill. 

HE I H FRIE R COA 


of FASHIONS, 

seven of which are 

Poets, and Painters. Post free for six stamps, ded 

from a purchase. Patterns sent free. os 

QAMUEL BROTHERS, 50, LUDGATE- 
Hill, London. 


RANTS MORELLA CHERRY 
BRANDY, supplied to Her Masesty THE QUEEN, 
This delicious Liqueur, from the famous Kent Morella, 
su Wine in many Households—is much favoured by 
Sportsmen, and is also recommended by the Medical Pro- 
fession as a valuable fonic in cases of weakness, Order of an 
Wine Merchant, or direct of T. GRANT, Distillery, Maid- 
stone. 42s. per dozen, cash. Carriage paid. 


A NEW MONTHLY MAGAZINE. 


Price 6 
No. I. Jan 


Congregationalist. 
e MA 


J. LONDON: HODDER & STOUGHTON, PaTERNOSTER Row; and all Booksellers. 


. a 


* 


INVESTMENTS. 


Capitalists desiring to make safe and 
3 investments should apply for the INVEST. 

ENT CIRCULAR, published every month, which contains 
valuable information regarding every kind of stocks and 
shares, together with 4 of the best securities, re- 
turuing from 5 to 20 per cent. Post free on application. 


Handy Book for Investors. Post free, 10s. 6d. 
British Mines and Mining. Post free, 2s. 6d. 


BARTLETT and CHAPMAN, 36, Cornhill, London, E. C. 


Just published, post 8vo, cloth, 4s. 6d., 
ONDERS of the HUMAN BODY: a 


succinct and popular account of the various members 

of the Human Frame, their constitution, and the functions 

they discharge. From the French of A. Le Pitxur, M.D. 
Illustrated by 45 accurate Engravings on wood by Leveille. 

We are pleased to recommend this useful little volume. 


for 
youthful students of either sex.“ Record 


London: Blackie and Son, 44, Paternoster-row, 
FABLES GRAVE AND GAY. 
By R. ANDREW GRIFFIN. 


° Sear yl clever.”—C, H. Spurgeon. (See his review 
unabbreviated, at end of volume.) 


Passmore and Alabaster. 


IRON CHURCHES, 
CHAPELS, 
SCHOOLHOUSES, 4&c., 


On a much improved system. 


FRANCIS MORTON AND O., 
(Limited), 
LIVERPOOL. 


The Architectural and Structural details under the special 
direction of the Company’s Architect. 


London Office—36, PARLIAMENT SV., S. . 


HEAP CHURCH and SCHOOL STOVE. 
—The PATENT VENTILATING STOVE, as a 
close stove, cheap, me efficient, and durable, is economical 
in the consumption of fuel, has been extensively adopted and 
universally approved. Price, 50s., 60s., 70s., 90s., and 120s. 
Prospectuses with engravings post free on application to 
DEANE and CO., who have it in operation dai 7 A large 
stock of Hot Air Stoves always on sale. Gas Stoves with 
atent burner, and requiring no flue, from 50s. Churches, 
Chapels, and Public Buildings heated by hot water. Esti- 
mates furnished. DEANE and CO., 46, King William- 
street, London-bridge. Established a.p. 1700. 


Now ready, Is., 


— 


OAL. - GEORGE J. COCKERELL and 
COMPANY, Established 1833.— Best Coals only.— 
Cash, 27s. G. J. C. and Co. sell no other than the best Walls- 
end Coals, which they believe to be the cleanest, the most 
durable, and the cheapest in the end for all domestic_pnr- 
poses. Vendors to Her Majesty, H.R.H. the Prince of Wales, 
and H.R.H. the Duke of Edinburgh.—13, Cornlull; Eaton 
Wharf, Pimlico (office next to the Grosvenor Hotel) ; Purfleet 
Wharf, Earl-street, Blackfriars ; Sunderland Wharf, Peckham; 
Durham Wharf, Wandsworth (office, 108, High-street); High- 
level Station, Crystal Palace; and Bromley Station, t. 


Hetton or Lambton Wall's-end, by screw steamers and 
railway, 268.; Hartlepool, 26s. best Wigan, 23¢.; best Silk- 
stone, 23s.; new Silkstone, 22s.; Clay-cross, 23s. and 21s. ; 
Primrose, 20s.; Derby Bright, 21s. ; Barnsley, 20s.; Kitchen 
19s.; Hartley, 18s.; Cobbles, 18s. ; Nuts, 16s. ; Tanfield 
Moor, 21s.; small, 14 N — 12 nae. Rowe ** 
Delivered thoroughly screened. ury an 
Highgate, N. ; “a and, E.; 3 Wharf! Kingsland. 
road; Great Northern Railway Stations, King’s-cross and 
Holloway; and 4 and 5 Wharves, Regent’s-park-basin, No 


Agents. 


K Ares WORSDELLS PILLS If you 
suffer from Gout, | ne, Hypo- 


hondria, Headache, Affections of the or 
The, Wy 33233 n 118. wees : 
has been establi or upwar years. 
Chemists and other Dealers in Patent Medicines, at 1. 144 


2s. 9d., and 48. 6d. per box. 


REAL SEA BAT H in your own room, 

by dissolving TIDMAN’S SEA SALT in ordinary 
water. Five ounces should be used to each gallon, By tak- 
ing a daily bath prepared with this Salt you enjoy the luxury 
and the benefits of a course of sea bathing, minus the incon- 
venience of absence from home, and are adopting the surest 
means of giving tone to your constitution, Sold in B. 
and Boxes by all Chemists and Druggists, Beware of imita- 
tions, . 


OOPING COUGH.—RKOCHE’S HER- 


BAL EMBROCATION is now recommended by | 


of the most eminent of the Faculty as the only known 
8 eure, without restriction of diet or use of 
medicine. Sold by most Chemists in bottles, at 48. each. 
Wholesale Agent, Edwards, 38, Old Change (formerly of 6 
St. Paul's), London. 


IDMAN’S SEA SALT invigorates the 
system, fortifies the constitution, braces the nerves, 
and prevents cold, A daily bath prepared with this Salt is the 


surest way of eradicating rheumatism, 
1 , gout, gland alar swellings, weakness of the joints, 
be. Boldin Bags and Boxes, by Chemists, Druggists, &c. 
Beware of imitations. ee e 


ILLUSTRATED GIFT BOOKS. 


VOLUMES for 1871, 
S UND, Yy cloth. AO A 


SUITABLE FOR 
CHRISTMAS AND NEW YEAR’S PRESENTS, 
SCHOOL PRIZES, LIBRARIES, etc, 
London : 56, Paternoster Row, and 164, Piccadilly. 


containing 82 Ch eve, 
192 pp., 8vo, 200 oodcuts, 16 full-page tinted — 
tions, price 3s., post free, 


SUNDAY HALF-HOURS. (10th thousand.) 
Is printed in clear type, has an illustration on almost 
every page. is neatly bound, and is very cheap.“ Record. 
We have rarely met with a cheap book which is also so 
thoroughly ee it is one upon which thought and 
taste and culture have been bestowed altogether out of 
proportion to its size and appearance. — Guardian. 
“ Refinement and taste are evident on every page.” — 
English Independent. It will form a first-rate prise in 
Sunday-schools.”— Nonconformist. 


In Church-style eg red edger 


FOR LAY-PREACHERS AND SUNDAY-SCHOOL 
TEACHERS, 

Cloth lettered, 3s. each vol., post 

THE CLASS AND 


Volume on the Epistles, (5th thousand ) 
Stroxes Carey, London. Prepared on 


as the ious volumes ; ing a complete Lesson 
at one view, and combin Criticiem, Out- 
line, and Exposition. The 0 to be an 
excellent one.”—-English Churchman. 3 


THE CLASS AND THE DESK: Old Testa- 
ment. (10th thousand.) By J. C. Gray, Halifax, 


Containing 144 Prepared Lessons, about 4,000 ° 

. — N Citation of Authorities, and 47 
Biblical Indexes. ‘“‘ We deem this book a success.” 
— Freeman. 


THE CLASS and the DESK: Gospels and 
Acts, (15th thousand.) By J. C, Gray, Hoalifex. 


Containing 120 P Lessons, 47 Outlines of Sunday- 
school 11 Authorities, and Indexes, 
“It will prove a most useful help to thousands.”—Evan- 


: New 
By Cnanlxs 
the same plan 


gelical Christendom. 
Weekly Nos, 14. ; Monthly Parts, 74., 
KTITTOS FAMILY BIBLE. With 1,000 


Engravings. Imp. 4to. 
A sale of more than 50,000 Copies of Kitto’s Family Bible 


me 11 rl bring out a a, See in 

with new an ikin vings. * 
— 9 by the Rev. T. R. — A. “The book wi 
be a marvel of cheapness.”—Nonconformist. — 


0 ld. In Two Vols, 4to, 2,500 pp., on Toned 
0 7 ent doth, 218. 7 


aper, 
KITTO’S FAMILY 1 we Ses 
Engravings. Copious Origi otes on ti- 
niles of the Served Scriptures, and Introductions by 
the Rev, T. R. Binks, M.A. Bound Copies kept in 
stock, 
„„ A Presentation Copy to any person procuring Ten 
Subscribers. 
London: James Sangster and Co., 31, Paternoster-row, E. C. 


In the Press, price 18., 
R 
of M E | 
LEAGUE, held. at Birmingham 15 the Iich 2 
London: Simpkin, Marshall, and Co. 
Birmingham: Alex. Day, New-street. 


TO CAPITALISTS. 


Dividends 10 to 20 per Cent. on Outlay. 
SHARP’S INVESTMENT CIRCULAR. 


The November Number * „post — 
Contains Safe Investments in 1 ways, 
— Insurance, G Mines, 


as, phs, Banks, 
Foreign Bonds, American and Stocks, &c. 
CAPITALISTS, SHAREHOLDERS, TRUSTEES, 
Will find the above Circular a safe, valuable, reliable Guide 


sr i eas 


Bankers: London aud Westminster, Lothbury, E. C. 


— 
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NEW POEM BY MR. TENNYSON. 


THE CONTEMPORARY REVIEW FOR DECEMBER 


WILL CONTAIN 


THE LAST T 


A NEW IDYLL 


OURNAMENT, 


OF THE KING. 


By ALFRED TENNYSON, D. C. L., Poet-Laureate, 


The December Number of Tue ConTEMPORARY REVIEW will also contain important Articles by 


Prorgesson MAX MULLER, 
Proresson HUXLEY, 


ROBERT BUCHANAN, | 
FREDERIC HARRISON, , 


Dean STANLEY, 
HENRY HOLBEACH, 


PRorESssoR FROHSCHAMMER, and Others. 


STRAHAN & Co., 56, LUDGATE HILL. 


STRAHAN R CO.2S NEW BOOKS. 


TENNYSON’S SONGS: a Collection of Songs 
and Ballads from the Published Works of ALFRED 
TENNYSON, D.C.L., Poet-Laureate. Square 8vo, 
cloth, gilt extra, price 5s. (Now ready. 


The LIBRARY EDITION of the WORKS 
of ALFRED TENNYSON, D.C.L., Poet-Laureate. 
Vol. I. Post 8vo, 10s. 6d. Un a few days. 


„This Edition will be completed in Five Volumes, to be 
published at intervals of One Month. 
SAINT ABE and his SEVEN WIVES: a 
Tale of Salt Lake City. Crown 8vo. (This week. 


LORD BANTAM. The New Work by the 
Author of “ Ginx’s Baby.” Post 8vo. 


[On December 1. 
SUNDAYS ABROAD. By Thomas Guthrie, 
D.D. Crown 8vo. [Next week. 


The SECRET HISTORY of the “INTER- 
NATIONAL.” By ONSLOW YORKE. Crown 8vo, 
2s. : (This week. 


PASSAGES from the FRENCH and 
ITALIAN NOTE-BOOKS of NATHANIEL HAW- 
THORNE, 2 vols., post 8vo, 24s. 


The DRAMA of KINGS. By Robert 
BUCHANAN. Post 8vo, 12s. 


The HAUNTED CRUST, and other STORIES. 
By KATHERINE SAUNDEBS, Author of “ Gideon’s 
Rock.” 2 vols, post 8vo, 218. 

MUSIC and MORALS. By the Rev. H. R. 
HAWEIS. Post 8vo, 12s. 


HOW IT ALL HAPPENED, &. By Mrs. 
Song Author of “Dorothy Fox.” 2 vols., crown 


FAMILY PRAYERS. By C. J. Vaughan, 


D.D., Master of the Temple. Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. 


The OLD MAID’S SECRET. By E. Marlitt. 
Translated by H. J. G. Crown 8vo, 10s. 6d. 


The PRINCESS and the GOBLIN. By 


GEORGE MACDONALD. With 30 Illustrations by 
Artnur Huaues. Crown 8vo, cloth, gilt extra, 5s. 
(This week. 


WHEN I WAS YOUNG. A Book for Boys. 
By CHARLES CAMDEN, Author of “The Boys of 


Axleford.” With Illustrations. Crown 8vo, cloth, gilt 


extra. [Next week. 


BILLY BUTTONS, and other CHARACTER 
SKETCHES. By NORMAN MACLEOD, D.D., 
Editor of Good Words. Post 8vo. [In a few days. 


The CHILDREN’S JOURNEY, &c. By the 
Author of “ Voyage en Zigzag.” Beautifully Illustrated. 
Square 8vo. (In a few days. 


LINNET’S TRIAL. By M. B. Smedley, 
Author of “Twice Lost,” &c. Crown 8vo, cloth gilt, 
extra, 5s. 


WORKS of FANCY and IMAGINATION ; 
being a Collection of Poetical and other Works. By 
GEORGE MACDONALD. Ten Pocket Volumes in 
neat Case, £2 2s. : 


„The Volumes can be had separately. 


PEEPS at FOREIGN COUNTRIES. By 
the Editor and Contributors to Good Words. With 
Illustrations. Crown 8vo, cloth, gilt extra, 5s. 


The THOROUGH BUSINESS MAN. 
Memoirs of Walter Powell, Merchant, of Melbourne and 
London. By BENJAMIN GREGORY. With Portrait, 
Crown 8vo, 6s. 


HISTORY of RELIGIOUS THOUGHT in 
ENGLAND, from the Reformation to the End of Last 
Century. By Rev. JOHN HUNT, Author of “An 
Essay on Pantheism.” Vol. II. Demy 8vo, 218. 


MOPSA the FAIRY. By Jean Ingelow. 


With Illustrations. Crown 8vo, cloth gilt, extra, 5s. 


—— 


STRAHAN & co,, 56, LUDGATE HILL. 


CHRISTMAS NUMBERS 


STRAHAN & CO’S MAGAZINES. 


Christmas comes but 


once a year 
And when it comes it brings good cheer.” 
On the 22nd instant, price Sixpence, 


G O O D 


C H E E R. 


(Being the Christmas Number of GOOD WORDS, 1871.) 
ContTENTS. 


“THE NEAP REEF.” 


By the AUTHOR of 


‘“‘DOROTHY FOX.“ 


With numerous Illustrations by W. SMALL. 


II 


on the 9nd inst, price Sixpence, beautifully Illustrated, 


AS THE 


CROW FLIES, 


E T C. 


By JEAN INGELOW. 
(Being the Christmas Number of GOOD WORDS for the YOUNG.) 


III. 


{With the December Magarines, price Sixpence, profusely Illustrated, 


THE STAR 


IN THE EAST. 


By the AUTHOR of ‘‘ EPISODES in an OBSCURE LIFE.” 
(Being the Christmas Number of The SUNDAY MAGAZINE) 


STRAHAN & CO., 56, LUDGATE HILL. 


HODDER & STOUGHTON'’S LIST: 


SUCCESS in PUBLIC SPEAKING, 
* Preaching, Teaching, and Conversation, y 

depends upon a happy use of anecdotes, a 

of which will be found in Mr. Paxton Hoops WORLD 

of ANECDOTE, a handsomely-botind volume of 720 

pages. Price 10s. 6d. 


THE WORLD of MORAL and RE- 
LIGIOUS ANECDOTE is a companion volume to the 
above, and by the same Author, but illustrating a 
different range of subjects, and likely to prove especially 
useful to Ministers, Sunday-school Teachers, and writers 
on religious aubjects. Handsomely bound, price 10s, 6d. 
776 pages. | 

London: Hodder and Stoughton, 27, Paternoster - row. 


Just published, crown 8vo, 3s., 


MISSION LIFE in LONDON. An 


tT ae By J. woe HILLocKs, Author 
“Life Story: a Prize Autobi F.“ Being a 
cheap edition of “ My Life and hours ts London.“ 


London: Hodder and Stoughton, 27, Paternoster- row. 


Na REA DT, the SECOND SERIES O 


ECCLESIA: Church Problems Con- 


sidered in a Series of Essays. By various Writers. 
Edited by H. R. RRYNOLDS, D.D., President of Ches- 
hunt College. 8vo, 88. 6d. 


“Written with much ability and a generous spirit.“ 
Examiner. 


“These essays evince a spirit of candour and a wealth of 
culture equally creditable to their writers as Christians and 
as scholars.”—Graphic. 


London: Hodder and Stoughton, 27, Paternoster- row. 


NOTICE. — The CONGREGATIONAL 
YEAR BOOK for 1872 will be published with the 
28 Magazince. Price 28. stiff covers; or 3s. in 
eloth. 


ADVERTISEMENTS should be forwarded to the Publishers 
without delay, and will be inserted at the following rate :— 
Six lines, 8s. ; each additional ling, 1s.; a page, £2 10s. The 
large circulation and per t character of this 
Book render it a specially valuable medium for advertise- 
ments of Schools, Societies, Books, and General Business. 


London: Hodder and Stoughton, 27, Paternoster - row. 


THE CONGREGATIONALIST: a New 
Magazine for Evangelical Free Churches; in place of 
the “Christian Witness.” Edited by R. W. Date, 
M. A., Birmingham. No. I. for January will be ready 
on December 15. Price 6d. 7 


London: Hodder and Stoughton, 27, Paternoster-row. 


Che Congregational Anion Autumnal 
Meetings. 


THE FOLLOWING ADDRESSES, DE. 
LIVERED AT SWANSEA IN OCTOBER, 
ARE NOW READY :— 


THE COMMUNION of SAINTS. By 
R. W. DAL, M.A. 6d. 


THE ANSWER of the CHURCH to 


the SCEPTICISM of the AGE. By Tuomas Jonzs, 
Swansea. 6d. 


THE SUPPLY of MINISTERS. By 
Rev. Davip Tuomas, B.A. 6d. 


CHRISTIAN GIVING. 


Conyers. 3d. 
London: Hodder and Staughton, 27, Paternoster-row. 


NEW SHILLING EDITIONS. 


Congregational Anthems and Collects. 


This work is now published, for the use of classes, in paper 
covers — and sol-fa notations), for One Shilling. In 
cloth lettered, Is. 6d.; organ score, with preludes,7s. The 
words only, Id. 


Congregational Church Music. 
The ENLARGED EDITION contains above 500 Tune: 
Chants, and Anthems, specially arranged or composed 


for it by several of our most — Boon musicians. 
Vocal Edition, cloth, 3s. 
Sol-fa Full Score, cloth, 2s, 6d. ; Sol-fa Treble and Alto, 
stitched, Is. 
Organ Score, oblong folio, 15s. 


The NEW SUPPLEMENT of Tunes and Anthems. Vocal 
Score, 6d. ; Sol-fa Full Score, 6d.; Organ Score, 3s, 


Psalms and Mymns for Chanting. 
EDITIONS WITHOUT MUSIC (with Words of Anthems), 


, 4d.; 18mo, ; 

EDITION WITH MUSIC: to bind with C. C. M., or 
“Anthems and Collects (without Words of Anthems). 
Ordinary Notation, 6d. ; Sol-fa Notation, 6d, 

London: Hodder and Stoughton, 27, Paternoster-row. 
This day is published, price Sixpence, 
INDICATION of the CANON of 

Rope bn — F N a 

rin Permission from “ Lectures on pocalypse.” 

By the late Dr. ‘Topp, of Dublin. 

William Blackwood and Sons, Edinburgh and London. 


Just published, 1s. 6d., cloth. 


| Peto BIBLICA ; or, Scriptural Lyrics on 
the New Testament. By the Author of “ Family 
Prayers on the Scriptures,” &c, 


London: 8. W. Partridge and Co., 9, Paternoster-row. 


By W. H. 


